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Week Ending Friday, July 5, 1991 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters in Kennebunkport, Maine 
June 29, 1991 


Supreme Court Nominee 


The President. Look at all these happy 
faces out here. Otherwise, they’d be sleep- 
ing. [Laughter] 

Q. Exactly. Thanks for having us here. 

The President. One thing, you go to bed 
early up here. 

Q. Is it true that Ken Raynor is one of the 
finalists for the Supreme Court? [Laughter] 

The President. We're looking for a big 
Justice. 

Q. Have you decided yet, Mr. President, 
on your choice? 

The President. Not yet—6 in the morn- 
ing. [Laughter] 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, anything new from Iraq 
as far as the situation in-—— 

The President. No. 

Q. Did you hear the announcement today 
that Hussein says he’ll let the U.N. team in? 

The President. Heard that, but he’s been 
lying so much, I hope like heck he’s telling 
the truth this time. 


Q. How you doing, Mr. President, good 
roundP 

The President. Very good, yes. I played 
very well today. So, don’t judge me by that 
last shot—no. [Laughter] Better, though, a 
little better. 

Q. Mr. President, can you give us an 
update on the situation with Iraq, what’s 
going on as far as the inspections, what 
you're hearing? 

The President. Well, what I’m hearing is 
we've got our policy, and we’ve got to start 
doing a lot of diplomacy on this matter. It’s 
very disturbing. And you heard the world 
reaction from this, so we’re just considering, 


as I mentioned yesterday, what needs to be 
done. He must comply with United Nations 
resolutions. This concept of going in there 
and lying and shooting in the air to scare 
international observers is just something 
that cannot be condoned. 

Now, he did make some statement today, 
but I’ve heard that before. So, I want to see 
full implementation of those U.N. resolu- 
tions, and so does everybody else. We have 
a serious situation and this man—I haven’t 
changed my view about what it’s going to 
take to have good relations with the United 
States. But this interim thing of keeping his 
word and then breaking it by harassing 
international inspectors is simply unaccept- 
able to everybody. So, Ill leave it there. 

Q. Would you consider a military option, 
Mr. President? 

The President. I’ve said all I want to say 
about it. We will review the bidding and 
some diplomacy involved here. This is a 
U.N. resolution. That means there’s a lot of 
people involved in it. But we feel that the 
authority exists for that under existing reso- 
lutions, 678 having been incorporated into 
the last resolution. So, it’s a serious situa- 
tion, it’s not just one—— 

Q. Would you favor giving him a deadline 
to comply, sir? 

The President. 
where we are. 

Q. Well, sir, do you think the fact that he 
didn’t allow two inspections was stalling for 
time so he could try to cover up and 
hide 

The President. No question. No question 
about it. The intelligence is incontrovert- 
ible. And everybody that’s seen it—there’s 
no dispute. I mean, this isn’t even a ques- 
tion. And I think those in the United States 
and others that have seen the evidence are 
just convinced of it. I mean, it’s visible, it’s 
clear. 

QO. What do you mean when you say 
“review the bidding,” sir? 

The President. What I mean is we’ve got 
plenty of time to think everything over and 


I don’t—I'll just leave it 
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a concerted international effort. The great 
success of Desert Storm was that the world 
opinion and the United Nations backing up 
world opinion or molding world opinion 
was very important. And this one—I think 
you’ve already seen a worldwide reaction 
against this. But you have to do certain 
things, and we’re taking the steps. 

Q. Does his action surprise you in the 
wake of what happened to him in Desert 
Storm? 

The President. No, no. It doesn’t surprise 
me in the wake of what’s been going on 
since Desert Storm, either. 

Q. Does the time give him a chance to 
further hide these things? 

The President. Sure, yes. 

Q. And does that not make it more diffi- 
cult to deal with? 

The President. It makes it more difficult. 
Anytime you're cheating and lying and 
hiding complicates things. 

Q. Are you holding open a military 
option? 

The President. 1 haven’t discussed mili- 
tary option or any other option. I’m just 
leaving it where it is. And as I say, in our 
view, the United Nations resolutions, exist- 
ing resolutions, clearly give sanction to that. 
But it’s premature to discuss what might be 
done by the United States and others. 
We've got some consultation to do, just as 
we did leading up to Desert Storm on the 
diplomatic front. 

But it’s a troubling matter, and there’s no 
question about it. This isn’t—when you see 
their man standing up at the U.N. and 
lying, it just takes me back to where things 
were before they were wiped out on the 
battlefield. 

Q. Are you planning consultations today, 
sir, with any of your staff? 

The President. Well, lots going on. 
There’s—I’m not, but we’ve set in train 
some diplomatic action, so there will be 
plenty of consultation today and in the 
future, Secretary Baker carrying the main 
responsibility for that, as he did in diploma- 
cy before. But we’re in close touch with the 
situation, obviously, and concerned about it. 


Supreme Court Nominee 


Q. -——Supreme Court nominee this 
weekend, sir? 
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The President. Remember the old expres- 
sion, “stay tuned’? Stay tuned. 

Q. Are you going to be conferring with 
anyone today in Washington on that? 

The President. Oh, I’m talking all the 
time to Washington, yes. But I certainly like 
being up here. 

Q. Have you already made up your mind? 

The President. No. 

Thank you all. You’ve got the whole day 
now until we play again this afternoon. 


Note: The session took place while the Presi- 
dent was playing golf at the Cape Arundel 
Golf Course. The President teed-off at 6:23 
a.m. In the session, reporters referred to 
Kenneth C. Raynor, the club professional 
for the golf course, and President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq. 


Remarks Announcing the Nomination 
of Clarence Thomas To Be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and a News Conference 
in Kennebunkport, Maine 


July 1, 1991 


The President. | am very pleased to an- 
nounce that I will nominate Judge Clarence 
Thomas to serve as Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Clarence Thomas was my first appointee 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, where he served for over a 
year. And I believe he’ll be a great Justice. 
He’s the best person for this position. 

Judge Thomas compiled an _ excellent 
record at Holy Cross. He graduated from 
Yale Law School and served with distinction 
in the Missouri attorney general’s office in 
the Reagan-Bush administration and in our 
administration—my administration. He’s a 
native of Pinpoint, near Savannah, Georgia, 
where he was raised by his grandparents. 
His background includes a strong emphasis 
on education as the key to a better life. And 
he attended rigorous Catholic schools 
where he excelled. After spending a year at 
the Immaculate Conception Seminary in 
Conception Junction, Missouri, Clarence 
transferred to Holy Cross College in 
Worcester, where he supported himself 





through loans and scholarships and jobs, and 
graduated with honors in 1971. 

After graduation from Yale Law School, 
he worked for then Missouri attorney gen- 
eral John Danforth, and spent 2% years liti- 
gating cases of all descriptions. In 1977, 
Judge Thomas practiced law in the private 
sector, and in 1979, he rejoined Senator 
Danforth as a legislative assistant in the U.S. 
Senate. In 1981, President Reagan appoint- 
ed him Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 
in the Department of Education. From 
1982 to 1990, he served as President Rea- 
gan’s Chairman of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. And I appointed 
him to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in 1990. 

I have followed this man’s career for 
some time, and he has excelled in every- 
thing that he has attempted. He is a de- 
lightful and warm, intelligent person who 
has great empathy and a wonderful sense of 
humor. He’s also a fiercely independent 
thinker with an excellent legal mind, who 
believes passionately in equal opportunity 
for all Americans. He will approach the 
cases that come before the Court with a 
commitment to deciding them fairly, as the 
facts and the law require. 

Judge Thomas’ life is a model for all 
Americans, and he’s earned the right to sit 
on this nation’s highest Court. And I am 
very proud, indeed, to nominate him for 
this position, and I trust that the Senate will 
confirm this able man promptly. 

And now, Judge Thomas, if you’d like to 
say a few words. And then what we’ll do is 
questions for either of us, and then if you 
finish those, then I'll be glad to stay and 
take questions on a wide array of subjects. 

The Judge. Thank you, Mr. President. I’m 
honored and humbled by your nomination 
of me to be an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

As a child, I could not dare dream that I 
would ever see the Supreme Court—not to 
mention be nominated to it. Indeed, my 
most vivid childhood memory of a Supreme 
Court was the “Impeach Earl Warren” signs 
which lined Highway 17 near Savannah. I 
didn’t quite understand who this Earl 
Warren fellow was, but I knew he was in 
some kind of trouble. 

I thank all of those who have helped me 
along the way and who helped me to this 
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point and this moment in my life, especially 
my grandparents, who are—especially my 
grandparents, my mother, and the nuns—all 
of whom were adamant that I grow up to 
make something of myself. I also thank my 
wonderful wife and my wonderful son. 

In my view, only in America could this 
have been possible. I look forward to the 
confirmation process and an opportunity to 
be of service once again to my country and 
to be an example to those who are where I 
was and to show them that, indeed, there is 
hope. 

Thank you again, Mr. President. 

The President. Now, either of us will take 
questions. As you can understand, Judge 
Thomas—the next important step for him is 
going up for confirmation. And as with 
every predecessor for the Supreme Court, 
I’m sure you'll understand if he won’t take 
questions on specific issues or philosophy or 
things of that nature. But if you have any 
for him or for me about this appointment or 
matters relating to the Court, I'll be glad to 
respond; I know he would. And then, as I 
say, it’s been a while, and we want to go 
ahead and just have a general press confer- 
ence on any other subjects that come to 
mind. 


Supreme Court Nominee 


Q. Mr. President, how will you answer 
concerns stemming from Judge Thomas’ 
days as Chairman of the EEOC, that in that 
post he was somewhat insensitive to the 
concerns of the elderly and civil rights ad- 
vocates, and that he didn’t aggressively 
pursue their complaints? 

The President. Well, obviously, that com- 
plaint, if it was even raised in his confirma- 
tion hearings for the second highest court 
in the land, were satisfactorily answered. It 
is my view that the complaints are unfound- 
ed, of course, but I doubt if anybody strong- 
ly felt that, that he would have been con- 
firmed for his present position. 

Q. Mr. President, last year you vetoed the 
civil rights bill, saying it could lead to 
quotas. Today you’ve made a nomination 
that could be easily seen as quota-based. 
How do you explain this apparent inconsist- 
ency? 

The President. 1 don’t even see an ap- 
pearance of inconsistency, because what I 
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did is look for the best man. And Clarence 
Thomas’ name was high on the list when 
the previous nominee went forth—Judge 
Souter—Mr. Justice Souter now. And so, I 
don’t accept that at all. The fact that he is 
black and a minority has nothing to do with 
this in the sense that he is the best qualified 
at this time. And we had a very thorough 
screening process then; we had one now 
that we put into forward gear very fast. But 
we didn’t have to start from square one. 

So, Clarence Thomas, seasoned now by 
more experience on the bench, fits my de- 
scription of the best man at the right time, 
or the best person at the right time because 
other—women were considered as well. 

Q. But do you see how it could be per- 
ceived soP 

The President. No, I can’t see it. 

Q. Was race a factor whatsoever, sir, in 
the selection? 

The President. I don’t see it at all. The 
fact that he’s a minority—you heard his tes- 
timony to the kind of life he’s had, and I 
think that speaks eloquently for itself. But I 
kept my word to the American people and 
to the Senate by picking the best man for 
the job on the merits. And the fact he’s 
minority, so much the better. But that is 
not the factor, and I would strongly resent 
any charge that might be forthcoming on 
quotas when it relates to appointing the 
best man to the Court. That’s the kind of 
thing I stand for, not opposed to. 

Q. If I could ask the question—— 

The President. Yes. 

9 Was race a factor whatsoever, though, 
sir 

The President. Well, I tried to answer it 
just then as best I could. Nice try for the 
second go-around. 

Q. If I could follow up. There are many 
people who felt that, in fact, that was a 
plus. Not that it was a factor or a quota, but 
that, in fact, since the Court represents all 
the people, there ought to be a minority 
member. Did you at all feel that way, that 
this was the best-—— 

The President. Oh, yes, but I don’t feel 
he’s a quota; I don’t feel that I had to nomi- 
nate a black American at this time for the 
Court. I expressed my respect for the 
ground that Mr. Justice Marshall plowed, 
but I don’t feel there should be a black seat 
on the Court or an ethnic seat on the 
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Court, if that’s what your question is. I 
would reiterate, I think he’s the best man. 
And if credit accrues to him for coming up 
through a tough life as a minority in this 
country, so much the better. So much the 
better. 

I love what he said at the end—it proves 
he can do it, get the job done. And so, that 
does nothing but enhance the Court, in my 
view. But I just really want you to know, 
we looked at this list with an idea of really 
finding the best, and I think that’s what we 
did. 

Yes, Charles [Charles Bierbauer, Cable 
News Network]. 

Q. I wonder if I could ask a question of 
Judge Thomas, Mr. President. 

You made reference, sir, to Chief Justice 
Warren—the Warren Court known as a lib- 
eral Court, but one that advanced a lot of 
things in the way of civil rights and on 
behalf of minorities. How do you feel about 
that Court vis-a-vis the very conservative 
Court that you seem to be joining? 

The Judge. Well, I think that many of the 
questions that I will be asked during my 
confirmation process will perhaps bring that 
comparison out, and I think, out of respect 
for that process, I'll have to refrain from 
making that sort of comparison at this time. 

Q. Not even a personal reflection, sir, on 
what the Warren Court did for minorities? 

The Judge. Not even a personal reflec- 
tion. 

Q. Judge, a question for you. What do you 
say to critics who say the only reason you're 
being picked is because you’re black? 

The Judge. 1 think a lot worse things have 
been said. I disagree with that, but I'll have 
to live with it. 

The President. Refer them to the Presi- 
dent. [Laughter] How about that for an 
answer? 

The Judge. Well, I'll also say I didn’t 
make the selection. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, civil rights groups, in 
particular Ben Hooks, has signaled that 
you're in for the “mother of all confirma- 
tion hearings” if you nominated Judge 
Thomas. What do you have to say about 
thatP 

The President. Well, one, I find that very 
surprising from a man that’s as fair as Ben 
Hooks. And I learned something in this job 





that some of the others that cover us regu- 
larly here understand, and that is that I 
don’t like to comment on a statement at- 
tributed to somebody until I’ve actually 
read it. But I think, when you go back and 
look at the support that Judge Thomas had 
for the Bench that he now serves on, that 
that in itself will take care of any arguments 
that someone—I just don’t want to feel that 
Ben Hooks said that. I know him, I respect 
him, and I don’t think that he would say 
that about Judge Thomas. I'll be honest 
with you. 

Q. At his confirmation hearings before, it 
was said that if—he was accepted to the 
Bench—but if you brought him back for the 
Supreme Court, that they didn’t feel that 
he would be ready for that. 

The President. Well, he’s not President 
and he isn’t the Attorney General, nor the 
General Counsel to the President, nor the 
Chief of Staff, nor those of us who screened 
this nomination. It is our judgment he will. 
I think you’re going to find many Senators 
that disagree with the fact he’s not ready. 

Look, I’m not suggesting there will be no 
opposition, but you’ve put it on quite a per- 
sonal one with Ben, and I just can’t believe 
he would make a statement like that. I’ve 
differed with him on a lot of things and 
agreed with him on many, but I simply do 
not want to accept that until I see it. I’m 
not questioning your motives or challenging 
your authenticity of the statement, but 
please let me just defer until I take a look 
at it. 

Q. Mr. President, when you selected 
Judge Souter your aides very clearly put out 
the word that Edith Stone of Houston was 
the runner-up and likely would be the 
nominee if another vacancy came up. What 
happened to change the equation this time? 

The President. Well, she’s a very able jus- 
tice—judge. She was given consideration 
then and now. And I just felt that Judge 
Thomas, with his seasoning now, is best pre- 
pared to serve. It was that. It was not a 
demeaning or putting down of anybody 
else, because there were some very good 
names brought to my attention. 

And I might say—you know, this just hap- 
pened last week, and some will be saying, 
well, was the screening process thorough? 
And the point I want to make is that I have 
met several times since Judge Souter’s send- 
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ing to the Bench to discuss what would 
happen if a Supreme Court Justice stepped 
down, with no one particularly in mind, but 
just to be ready. So, consideration was given 
to a wide array of candidates, but we’d al- 
ready done a lot of homework. 

But you ask about Edith, who comes from 
my hometown, and I have nothing but high 
regard and high esteem for her. But I de- 
cided on the advice of people that I trust 
that this is the way to go. 

Q. Mr. President, the appointments made 
by President Reagan and you have put the 
Court on a conservative road. Is that what 
you would like to see for the next 10 or 15 
years, to reverse some of the more liberal 
rulings in the past 20 years? 

The President. Look, I don’t know how 
Judge Thomas, when he becomes Mr. Jus- 
tice Thomas, will come down on every 
issue. And indeed, I didn’t discuss specific 
issues with him. I didn’t discuss them with 
Judge Souter before he became Mr. Justice 
Souter. But I did look at this: Would he 
faithfully interpret the Constitution and 
avoid the tendency to legislate from the 
Bench? And that’s a broad consideration, 
but that was certainly in his favor in my 
view. And I don’t know whether he’ll agree 
with positions that our administration takes 
or overthrow decisions or change positions 
that we think are right. But that doesn’t 
matter. What matters is that he faithfully 
interpret the Constitution, and I am 100- 
percent convinced that that’s exactly what 
he’ll do. 

So, we’re not trying to put a philosophical 
balance on this Court. We’re not trying to 
philosophically affect it. I want—and I said 
this long ago, long before I became Presi- 
dent—that the main consideration in addi- 
tion to excellence and qualification is this 
concept of interpreting the Constitution 
and not legislating from the Federal Bench. 

Q. In the last several weeks you or you 
and your White House Counsel have had to 
act to tighten the restrictions on travel of 
your subordinates. During this period of 
time has Governor Sununu come to you at 
all and expressed any apology for any em- 
barrassment that this might have caused 
youp 

The President. John [John Mashek, Boston 
Globe], Ill take your question in one 
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second, but have we done the Supreme 
Court questions? Because I don’t want to 
get Clarence Thomas, on the eve of his 
hearings, caught up in a lot of domestic 
questions of one kind or another, including 
this one which Ill be glad to respond to. 
But if you’d let me come back to you as 
soon as I ask him to go into the cool office 
that is behind us. But if there’s a couple 
more on this, and then we'll move on to 
Mr. Mashek. 

Q. Could I ask Judge Thomas his feelings 
about quotas? 

The Judge. Again, I'd give you a similar 
answer. When I was in a policy-making role, 
I said what I had to say about quotas. As a 
judge, I have not had an opportunity to rule 
on that issue. But to the extent that I have 
any additional comments, I think, again, out 
of respect for the advice and consent proc- 
ess, I'll have to leave it for that moment. 

Q. Would that also apply to questions in- 
volving whether or not there’s a constitu- 
tional right to privacy? 

The Judge. Yes. 

Q. Can I have another question for the 
President? [Laughter] Did your list of possi- 
ble candidates include anyone with known 
pro-choice views or any candidate whose 
views on abortion you were unsure of? 

The President. Probably. Because I don’t 
know, I didn’t ask about that. 

Q. Mr. President, there was a lot of talk 
about the possibility of an Hispanic being 
named—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——and indeed, Judge Garza was 
interviewed. 

The President. He was. 

Q. Could you tell us what your thinking 
on that was—why it was that you turned to 
Clarence Thomas instead of an Hispanic? 

The President. Well, I think experience in 
government, experience on the higher 
court figured into this, but listen, that 
should not degrade Judge Garza at all. The 
man is a very well-qualified individual. 
Indeed, he flew up and had a conversation 
with Boyden Gray and with the Attorney 
General. And I just had to make a very 
tough call, and I did it. But he’s a good 
man. 

Q. Mr. President, when did you make this 
decision in your own mind and when did 
you call Judge Thomas to-—— 
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The President. Well, 1 called him yester- 
day and told him I was getting very, very 
close. And keeping the faith with those who 
were at the golf course, I called him after I 
came back from the golf course. [Laughter] 
And then I closed the deal today. I had one 
or two points that I wanted to make to him 
to see that he felt comfortable with them. I 
wanted to be sure that he knew from me 
that there was no litmus test involved. I 
told him, if it’s not violating a privacy, that 
he ought to do like the umpire: Call them 
as you see them. And I’m satisfied he will. 

But I guess I could say the final decision 
was made sitting in our living room, but it 
was pretty well-established when I talked to 
him yesterday afternoon that that’s what I 
wanted. 

Q. Did you talk to any other candidates 
personally? 

The President. No, I did not. 

Q. Mr. President, do you feel as though 
this appointment will have any effect on 
your ability to get a civil rights bill through 
the Congress? 

The President. 1 don’t think it has any- 
thing to do with it at all. 

Q. Do you anticipate any problems in the 
confirmation hearing? 

The President. Nope. Not if everyone is 
as fair as I think they will be. I think that 
there will be questions raised. I would hope 
that there would not be political consider- 
ations. But look, you’ve seen confirmation 
hearings before, and you know that differ- 
ent people come in with a wide array of 
different questions, many of them philo- 
sophical. But I’m satisfied that this man will 
pass muster. Got it? 

I don’t want to keep you, get you messed 
up in domestic politics here, Judge, so good 
luck, and I'll see you in a few minutes. [Ap- 
plause] 

May I duly note that that’s the first press 
conference my family has attended and the 
first one at which there’s been any ap- 
plause. [Laughter] I hope this will continue. 

John [John Mashek, Boston Globe]. 


Chief of Staff's Travel 


Q. Well, the question is, sir, over the last 
several weeks you or you and the White 
House Counsel acting together have been 
forced to tighten the restrictions on travel 





regarding your subordinates. Has Governor 
Sununu come to you during any of this time 
and apologized to you for any embarrass- 
ment this may have caused? 

The President. Yes. He’s told me right 
from the heart that he regretted very much 
any controversy and anything that this may 
have done to diminish the ethical standards 
of this Presidency. And I told him, look, I 
understand this. He went into the staff with 
essentially the same message. He said it 
publicly. 

And very candidly, no laws having been 
violated, I think we ought to move on to 
something more important. And in this in- 
stance, it gives me a chance to express my 
full confidence in him as we work some 
very complicated issues through the Con- 
gress. I respect him. I value his advice and 
counsel. And I’m hoping that this matter is 
laid to rest. 

I think John said, “if mistakes were made, 
I made them.” What more can a man be 
asked to say? And so, I’d like to see this 
matter laid to rest. 

Q. But at the very outset of your adminis- 
tration you cautioned against even the ap- 
pearance of impropriety, which you said 
this brought into—— 

The President. That’s why I think he 
came in and we had a good heart-to-heart 
talk, more than one, about it. I’ll be very 
honest with you. My heart aches for his 
family because they’ve been through a lot 
on some of the stories unrelated to this— 
kind of what I refer to as a “piling on” 
syndrome. So, I’m glad this matter came up 
because I’d like to try to clear the air, get it 
behind us, and move on. 

But he’s done the right things in terms of 
expressing his own personal feelings to me 
and to our staff and to others. And I made a 
mistake once—let’s see, it was back in 1970- 
something or other; I can’t remember ex- 
actly. [Laughter] 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, what’s the point of 
meeting President Gorbachev at the G~-7 
summit if all you’re apparently willing to 
offer is moral support and technical advice, 
which are things that have been offered 
before? 

The President. You mean his coming to 
the summit? Well, I think it’s quite impor- 
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tant now that ground rules are getting 
worked out that he come and present his 
case for reform to the G-7. And I feel com- 
fortable with what’s been worked out by 
Prime Minister John Major and Mr. Gorba- 
chev. I look forward to having a one-on-one 
with President Gorbachev there, and we’ve 
got a lot to talk about, a lot of things that 
aren’t related to the arms control agenda. 
And then I think there’s going to be a 
bigger meeting with all seven that night 
after the formal part takes place. So, I think 
it will be a good chance to narrow down 
the differences, to see where we stand—the 
Soviet Union and Western Europe and 
Canada, the United States and Japan. And 
so, I’m looking forward te it. 

On our one-on-one talk, if that’s what 
you're referring to, I don’t think we'll have 
that much time. I think we’ve got a couple 
of hours set aside. And, Bob—a couple of 
hours. But there’s some issues that I need to 
talk about—global issues. And we’ve got a 
lot of things that we look at identically. And 
we can go back and talk about those, such 
as the United Nations action against Iraq’s 
aggression and things like that. 

But I think it’s appropriate now. There 
was some—you know, you read a lot of sto- 
ries that Gorbachev was coming there hat 
in hand, asking for a big check. That was 
never his intention, I’m assured of that. And 
I don’t think that did him a lot of good by 
even the speculation on that in some quar- 
ters—in the United States, for example. But 
I think the ground rules or at least the 
broad parameters are now set out, and I 
look forward to hearing what his plans are 
for a vigorous reform and the continuation 
of perestroika—glasnost being all but a 
given these days. 

Q. Doesn’t his mere presence in London 
raise expectations that are unlikely to be 
realized? 

The President. Well, yes, some might 
argue that. And some might say, well, his 
mere presence would irdicate that if he 
didn’t get something, that the meeting 
would be a failure. I don’t view it that way. 
There is so much change taking place. The 
economic problems in the Soviet Union— 
and elsewhere—are so enormous that it’s 
very important that we get as close togeth- 
er in agreement. But yes, I can see where 
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some might suggest that, but I wouldn’t 
view it that way. I would not view it—and 
I'll be resisting it if people say that. We’ve 
got an awful lot of consultation before con- 
crete economic programs can be agreed to. 


Iraq 

Q. On Iraq, there’s news that the U.N. 
team went out looking again for that equip- 
ment and couldn’t find it. Are you antici- 
pating taking any action? 

The President. Well, we’re anxious to see 
what this inspection, this two-person team, 
gets when they come back. But let me say 
this: Everybody—everyone knows that the 
man was cheating and lying. Everyone 
knows that he did that which the resolu- 
tions say not to do. And he should give 
unfettered access to these inspectors. He 
didn’t do that. He surreptitiously moved the 
equipment. We’ve presented the evidence 
to certain parties. And all I’d say is he’d 
better get on with keeping his word and he 
better get on with total, free, open inspec- 
tion. 

And I said the other day—perhaps you 
missed it—that we are not foreclosing, nor 
putting on the table, any options at this 
point. We have a lot of diplomacy to do. We 
want to be sure that world opinion is as 
strong as I’m convinced it will be. Because 
this isn’t a unilateral U.S. problem; this is a 
problem now of which the United Nations 
has seized, you see. 

Q. Have you talked to any of the allies— 
the leaders in the past days? 

The President. No, but others have been 
talking. I’ve not gone to the chiefs of state. 
I anticipate—maybe I indicated this the 
other day—that I will be doing that. This is 
a very—high-level diplomatic decisions will 
be called on—or diplomatic initiatives will 
be called on and decisions might follow. 

Q. Mr. President, on Iraq, the other day 
as we came to Kennebunkport, you were in 
a sort of highly agitated mode, hinting of 
possible renewal of military action, although 
you also stressed diplomacy. But in the in- 
terim, has there been any news on this nu- 
clear situation or anything that has caused 
you to think that maybe the situation is 
calming down there, or are you still saying 
that we have all options out there? 

The President. No, Rita [Rita Beamish, 
Associated Press], to be honest with you, I 
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haven’t seen anything that makes me think 
it’s calming down. I’m not sure I would 
have used the word agitated, but certainly 
concerned. And what we’ve got to have is 
evidence that full inspection on challenge 
will be granted. And I don’t want to mis- 
lead you; I’m very concerned about this sit- 
uation. This is a fundamental part of what 
the United Nations resolutions is about. So, 
there’s still a feeling out there, on my view 
anyway, and I’m sure it’s true of the neigh- 
bors, that he has to make this right and 
satisfy us or we'll figure out what else hap- 
pens. 

Q. Is there still a possibility of renewed 
military action by the U.S.-led coalition? 

The President. Well, again, I just keep 
resisting saying what we will do or what we 
won’t do. But you’ve seen speculation, and 
I'll just steer you that it’s not all warrantless. 
But on the other hand, I’m not saying what 
will be recommended that I do as President 
of the United States. I’m very interested in 
getting the views of other world leaders, 
and the diplomacy leading up to that has 
already started. 


Israel 


Q. Mr. President, this fall, Israel intends 
to ask the United States to guarantee $10 
billion in loans to build housing for Jewish 
refugees from the Soviet Union. Could you 
tell us how you feel about linking approval 
of these loans guarantees with some pledge 
from Israel to decrease the building of new 
settlements in the occupied territories? 

The President. Well, I don’t think it ought 
to be a quid pro quo. What I do think—and 
I’ve said this over and over again—that it is 
against U.S. policy for these settlements to 
be built. So, Ill leave it right there and 
avoid the linkage that you understandably 
ask about, but say that the best thing for 
Israel to do is to keep its commitment that 
was given at one point not to go in and 
build further settlements. It is counterpro- 
ductive to the peace process. Now, having 
said that, I want to be fair: there are other 
things and by other countries that are coun- 
terproductive to the peace process. I’d love 
to see direct talks between these countries. 

But we have not changed our position on 
sanctions and we're not going to change—I 
mean on settlements—and we’re not going 





to change our position on settlements. So 
please, those in Israel, do what you can to 
see that that policy of settlement after set- 
tlement is not continued. It is counterpro- 
ductive. And having heard the Secretary of 
State say that and seen what followed on, I 
will promptly add, as he has, that we want 
to be sure that others move forward in the 
peace process, too. But it’s not constructive 
to getting these parties to come together 
and work for a peace that I think the entire 
world wants and that all of them want. So, 
we'll keep working it, but we’re not giving 
one inch on the settlements question. 


Military Base Closings 


Q. Mr. President, the Courter Commis- 
sion has made its recommendations, as you 
know, on base closings, subject to your 
review. Isn’t it highly unlikely, though, that 
you would overrule any of those decisions, 
given the amount of time that the commis- 
sion put into itP 

The President. Yes, with one exception. 
Yes, it is highly unlikely, but I will rely 
heavily on what Secretary Cheney tells me 
after he reviews the base closing recom- 
mendations, has a chance to talk to them 
with General Powell and the Joint Chiefs. 
Because what I’m interested in, one, saving 
the money that we’ve said we'll save; two, 
being sure—and this comes first actually— 
that we have a proper structure from which 
to conduct military action that we might be 
called upon to conduct in the future. And 
so it would be unlikely, but I just would 
suggest, John [John Mashek, Boston Globe], 
that I would like very much to sit down 
with the Secretary of Defense and say, 
Dick, are you happy with these; do you see 
something that ought to be changed? And 
that’s the way I'll conduct it. 

But I’m not going to go in there and 
override some decision on a political basis. 
These are tough calls. This commission, I 
am satisfied, is approaching it without poli- 
tics in mind. I was in the Congress, I know 
the old rule about cutting it out, but cutting 
it in the other guy’s district. And we simply 
cannot approach something as sensitive and 
as important to our national security as base 
closing in that manner. And so, I will 
resist—I won’t participate in any political 
call, but I will—I do reserve the right upon 
receipt of the commission’s report—I think 
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it comes directly to me—to discuss it with 
the Secretary of Defense after he’s had an 
opportunity to talk to the Chiefs about it. 


President’s Mother 


Q. Can you talk a bit about your mother 
and what she’s taught you and why you 
chose her birthday to announce your nomi- 
nee? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, maybe it’s fortuitous. 
Life goes on. Mother’s 90 years old; been an 
enormous influence in my life and the lives 
of everybody that’s in our enormous family. 
And I noted from Clarence Thomas what 
he had to say about the importance of 
family in his life. So, if there’s some symbol- 
ism there, one, it was unintended; but, two, 
I think it might be appropriate. Different 
backgrounds, but the same _ sense of 
strength of family. And I think there’s a 
message not just for Clarence Thomas’ 
family or our family but for families all 
across the country. 

And as we celebrate Mother’s 90th birth- 
day, she’s not all that well, but she is our 
moral leader, was since I was old enough to 
walk on this marvelous point of land here in 
Kennebunkport, which was just—from my 
days as an infant. And everyone in this 
family, young and old, direct or indirect 
relations, looks up to her. But I have a feel- 
ing that that’s still true of a lot of families in 
this country. 


Military Base Closings 


Q. I wanted to follow-on John’s question 
as to whether you might be suggesting that 
the base closing commission could have 
gone farther and deeper? 

The President. No, I didn’t intend to say 
that because, literally, I have not gone into 
the details of the base closing commission. 


Crime Bill 


Q. Could I ask you separate then, are you 
and the Attorney General going to discuss 
the crime bill, as you suggested you ought 
toP 

The President. Yes. 

Q. What’s your sense of direction on that? 

The President. Well, | want to get a good 
crime bill. We would like to have it all 
come down together, and options are open 
here. But we’ve gotten—in fact, Dick told 
me now we've gotten roughly in form we 
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want four of our five major objectives—the 
exclusionary rule did not come the way we 
wanted in the Senate. But I'll defer on 
more detail on that because it has to go to a 
conference and then we'll see. But I want a 
comprehensive crime bill. There are some 
very good things in the Senate bill. And I 
thank Senator Biden and, of course, Senator 
Thurmond and others for that. And I'll just 
wait and see what comes to my desk. And I 
urge that it be comprehensive, broad, and 
then we'll take some things that I like and 
maybe some things that I don’t like, be- 
cause it is important to get on with the 
crime bill. But it better come down, I think 
in fairness to the American people, in a 
broad form, not nickel-by-nickel, dime-by- 
dime. 

Q. Was he a little premature yesterday in 
suggesting it was close to acceptable? 

The President. Well, I didn’t see the story 
but, as I say, there are many good things in 
it. But my problem on answering it is I 
don’t know what’s going to happen in rela- 
tion to the House of Representatives out of 
the conference. 


Iraq 

Q. Thank you, sir. At the beginning of 
the—as the Gulf war got closer you sensed 
that Saddam Hussein wasn’t getting enough 
information that our threat was real. There 
have been reports now, as you were talking 
about, about potential military action again. 
Do you think he’s in the dark still? 

The President. | don’t know on this ques- 
tion. But you're right. I was reminiscing 
here, as I hit Walker’s Point a couple of 
days ago, that there were two points that I 
still am convinced of as the pre-battle 
period went on: one, that he didn’t think 
that we were for real on this; and secondly, 
that he thought he could prevail at least 
enough to have a standoff in the desert and 
be the hero of certain parts of the world 
over there. He was wrong on both counts. 
And if he assumes that he can get away 
with this kind of thing, he’s just as wrong 
today as he was on August 2d when he sent 
his forces into Kuwait. 

Q. You don’t consider him a very smart 
man, do youP 

The President. 1 don’t consider him a 
very bright man to have done what he’s 
done, if that’s an answer to it, because I 
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can’t conceive of why you would directly 
think you could hide, given the sophistica- 
tion of technology today, and secondly, why 
you'd think you could get away with it. So, 
there is some parallel there. I don’t want to 
overdraw it. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, you spoke a bit ago 
about everyone in the Middle East wanting 
peace. Yet the Israelis seem to have stiff- 
armed your proposals, the Syrians don’t 
seem to like the terms either. Is there more 
here than meets the eye? 

The President. Probably more than meets 
the eye, but not as much as I'd like to see 
meet the eye. I mean, in other words, I 
think I’d like to see the process further 
along, but there are a few things that I 
think offer hope. In fact, in my last commu- 
nication from President Shamir of Israel 
was a commitment to try to work for peace. 
There are some broad commitments, but 
frankly, I’d like to see us further along on 
some of the details. And please don’t press 
me on what those details are. But I’m not 
going to give up hope on this, and I don’t 
think the Secretary is. But we need to have 
more progress and we need to have it 
sooner. 

I am told that the credibility of the 
United States for being the catalyst for 
peace is still very, very strong and very 
good, not only in Israel but in the Arab 
countries as well. So, that is an ingredient 
that wasn’t there before, that’s still there, 
that I hope will lead to peace. 

Q. It’s been suggested that the United 
States might just call a peace conference 
and see who shows up. Is that an option? 

The President. Well, I don’t want to go 
into options, but yes, I’ve seen suggestions 
of that nature. And at some point, I think I 
owe the American people my view of the 
details I’m not willing to discuss right now. 
And that wouldn’t bother me one bit, to get 
up and say here’s what we’ve been trying 
to do. So, there’s no timeframe on anything 
of that nature. But I think there’s a lot of 
people that are wondering what in the 
world is going on. And I’ve invoked quiet 
diplomacy and the need for confidentiality, 
but I can’t do that forever; I just simply 
can’t do it. I owe it to the American people, 





and I think the people around the world, to 
say, hey, here’s what the United States 
thinks is a good formula. 


Kuwait 


Q. Mr. President, in reminiscing about 
the war, can I ask your comments about, 
your feelings about what’s happened in 
Kuwait since the end of the war with the 
atrocities there? Your feelings about it, and 
do you think there’s any reason to believe 
that democratic reforms will take place. 

The President. Well, let me say this, and I 
hope it doesn’t come out wrong. The war 
wasn’t fought about democracy in Kuwait. 
The war was fought about aggression 
against Kuwait. Having said that, the Ku- 
waitis have said that they want to move 
towards the democratic process, and I hope 
they do, and they should. This would be 
good. I think one of the things that concern 
people were the trials. There are different 
standards for law in all countries, but we 
want to see fair trials, open trials. 

A friend of mine in our government, 
who’s quite knowledgeable on history, re- 
minded me of what it was like in France 
after the liberation of France in World War 
II. I remember some of it, although I was in 
the Pacific theater. And the people that 
were liberated did not take kindly to those 
that had sold out to the Nazis. I think we’re 
expecting a little much if we’re asking the 
people in Kuwait to take kindly to those 
that had spied on their countrymen that 
were left there, that had brutalized families 
there and things of that nature. 

Having said that, I believe and I’ve rec- 
ommended this to the Kuwaitis, the most 
open, fair trial, free justice system is the 
best. It works best. It gets confidence back 
in your country. So, I can understand the 
outrage. 

I'll give you one other example. Martial 
law. We had some problems, you know— 
why martial law? And it was explained to 
me many citizens over there against the 
law have weapons. Many of them that were 
in opposition to the Kuwaiti regime, threat- 
ening, using the weapons, showing the 
weapons when the Iraqis were in power, 
now keeping the weapons. And they told 
me that martial law was essential if they 
were going to go in and disarm the people 
that had been helping the enemy. 
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I can understand that. Again, what I’d 
like to see is as much respect for what we 
see as legal principles as possible. 

This guy hasn’t had one. One, two, and 
that’s it, unless you appeal. 


Upcoming Economic Summit 


Q. Back to the G~7 for a minute. Are you 
at all concerned in all the publicity with 
Mr. Gorbachev that the plight of the East- 
ern European countries is not going to get 
enough attention here? And do you feel any 
obligation on the part of the Western de- 
mocracies to guarantee to them the same 
aid, whatever it is, that Gorbachev walks 
away with 

The President. You mean the Eastern Eu- 
ropean—— 

Q. In light of the fact that they have 
already done the sorts of things that he’s 
only beginning to think about. 

The President. 1 think we’ve got two dif- 
ferent questions. But we must not, we must 
not send a signal to Eastern Europe: Hey, 
we're neglecting you, you’re on your own, 
figure it out for yourselves, we’re going to 
turn our attention to Moscow. I don’t think 
it has to be an either-or choice. The Eastern 
European countries are moving. They need 
certain kinds of assistance; they’re getting 
some. They’re making some progress; they 
still have problems. 

But I think your question raises to me a 
very good point. We don’t want to send a 
signal of neglect or that we think that they 
should be cut loose to fend for themselves. 
But there are many things we can do and 
are doing in Eastern Europe. And they 
should not be reduced as we work together 
to try to figure out how to get the Soviet 
market, how to get the Soviet economy, 
how to get the Soviet system moving along 
the same lines as the Eastern Europeans. 
This is a world problem; it’s not a United 
States problem. 

You know, it comes up—I don’t wani to 
get too philosophical out here in the sun— 
but it comes up in another context, because 
people in South America are saying: With 
this major goal of helping reform in the 
Soviet Union and, to some degree, in East- 
ern Europe, are you going to neglect us? 
And one of the reasons we’re having these, 
I think, very important appearances and a 
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lot of diplomacy going along with it is that 
we want to reassure the democracies in this 
hemisphere, which is all but one country 
from being a totally democratic hemi- 
sphere, that we’re not going to neglect 
them. 

So, you raise a good point. We are not 
going to neglect Eastern Europe, but we 
are going to work with the others. And ev- 
eryone knows that we’re dealing at this 
juncture with limited resources. We are in 
this country. We’ve got enormous deficit 
problems. Other countries have economies 
that have done worse than ours. So, we’ve 
got to be realistic and find ways to help 
move these people towards market econo- 
mies, open political systems when our 
advice is sought. And that’s what we’re 
trying to do. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Thank you. Some weeks ago you said 
you were very close to a decision on MFN 
for the Soviet Union. Have you made that 
decision? Do you expect to do it before 
London? Is it tied up in the SALT negotia- 
tions? 

The President. No, it’s not tied up in 
SALT, it’s tied up on a trade agreement. 
And I think that’s the only remaining prob- 
lem, a trade agreement. And maybe—Bob, 
come help me on that. When do we think 
that will be resolved? 

The Deputy National Security Adviser. 
There are a couple of minor technical prob- 
lems in the trade agreement because of 
laws that have been passed subsequent to 
its signature by the Soviet legislature. 
They’re technical problems. We think they 
are being worked out and it shouldn’t be 
too long. 

The President. It’s not caught up in the 
other. 

Last one. 


Supreme Court Nominee 


Q. Mr. President, did you consult with 
anyone else outside of your administration 
about your Supreme Court nominee? And 
did I understand you correctly to say that 
you made your final decision, was it last 
= in your living room here or this morn- 
ing 

The President. Actually, when I say final, 
the “i” was dotted and the “t” crossed up 
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here just a little bit before lunch. But ’d— 
just to be very candid about it—all but 
made my mind up when I invited Judge 
Thomas up here. As I thought of any hypo- 
thetical things that could go wrong, I 
couldn’t think of any. So much so that I 
don’t think he felt confident enough after 
our conversation yesterday. I don’t think he 
told his wife, for example, that he was to be 
the nominee. And on your first part of your 
question, no, I stayed with the recommend- 
atory process because many others talk to 
others. 

And I must say, if you'll let me off with- 
out telling you who I talked to, when this 
all came up at the time of Judge Souter, I 
think I did talk to one or two people in 
confidence that I respect that are outside of 
this so-called screening process. But I put 
all the emphasis on this one on our screen- 
ing process. And yet, I am confident that as 
this process has unfolded, Boyden Gray and 
our Chief of Staff and the Attorney General 
and the Attorney General’s staff have 
gotten a wide array of views from others. 
It’s better if the President doesn’t do this 
because if I get out there and talk to some- 
body, then I think it is much more prone to 
open discussion and speculation, and I don’t 
think that’s helpful when you’re trying to 
reach a decision. 

This is the last one. 


Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Q. There were some suggestions from a 
published report—I suspect that you’ve 
seen it, from Jack Kemp that there’s not 
enough attention within his own adminis- 
tration, your administration, on domestic 
social issues. And I was wondering if you 
could respond to that. 

The President. 1 didn’t read the Kemp 
story. I’ve talked to Jack plenty, and he, I 
think, has referred to this administration 
and, very generously, to this President as 
the empowerment President and one that 
wants to see growth in this economy and, 
thus, have everybody have a better shot at 
opportunity. So, we’re not apart on that. 
And again, having not—I understand there 
was a story in today’s paper—I haven’t read 
it, and I probably will. But I don’t think 
we're got any differences with Jack Kemp 





on this. I salute him for what he’s done. He 
takes a good, strong message out to the 
communities—homeownership, tenant man- 
agement 

Q. But from the article, he suggested the 
administration has not been as forceful as 
he has been. 

The President. Well, that may be true. 
He’s a real zealot out there. And he’s got all 
the time in the world to do it. That’s what 
his job is about, pushing that envelope, as 
we say in the space age, forward to include 
homeownership. And I think if it hadn’t 
been for his zeal, we never would have 
gotten through the Congress, the House, 
anything on homeownership or tenant man- 
agement, and we did. So, I give him great 
credit. So, if he’s got more zeal on this, I 
don’t think he feels more strongly in his 
heart about it, but he is a salesman. He is 
out there going to places where a lot of 
Republicans have never been. And I’ve 
been at his side a time or two on that. And 
it’s darn good, and I’m proud he is a part of 
our administration. So, if you want me to 
say something bad about Jack Kemp, no 
way. 

Last one, really. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Does a 2-hour lunch with Gorbachev 
make it less urgent to go to Moscow by the 
end of July? 

The President. You can’t cover every- 
thing in 2 hours. But maybe we'll be able to 
move the START process forward. I don’t 
know whether we will at a lunch of that 
nature. But, no, it doesn’t, in my view, 
make it less urgent. I want to sit down over 
a period of time with him to really in-depth 
discuss issues. It is most important. 

And a lot of the talk would be philosophi- 
cal talk, intentions. What do you think our 
intentions are towards the Soviet Union? I 
think there’s still some misunderstanding in 
the Soviet military about that, for example. 

And I’m no Jack Kemp in terms of my 
salesmanship perhaps, a little inarticulate 
and sometimes too prudent, but I think I 
can convince Gorbachev that their military 
has nothing to fear from us. So, let’s take a 
look. Let’s have them do what we’re doing 
in terms of defense spending. I think we 
can’t do it in just a luncheon. But my re- 
spect for him is such that I find when we 
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can sit down and talk over a reasonable 
period of time, you can get into a lot of 
subjects which I’m sure we can’t do at a 2- 
hour lunch. 

Q. Could that summit still happen by the 
end of July? 

The President. Yes, yes, it could. 

Hey, listen, thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 86th news conference 
began at 2 p.m. at Walker’s Point. The fol- 
lowing persons were referred to: Benjamin 
L. Hooks, executive director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to 
the President; C. Boyden Gray, Counsel to 
the President; Prime Minister John Major of 
the United Kingdom; Robert M. Gates, As- 
sistant to the President and Deputy for Na- 
tional Security Affairs; President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq; and Gen. Colin L. Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony for 
President Roh Tae Woo of the 
Republic of Korea 


July 2, 1991 


President Bush. Distinguished guests and 
members of the Korean delegation, and 
Mrs. Roh, President Roh: It is my great 
honor, on behalf of the American people, to 
welcome all of you to the White House. 

Mr. President, we meet at a time of tre- 
mendous change, as the long era of cold 
war and conflict draws to a close and the 
world confronts the challenge of fashioning 
a new order where freedom can flourish. 

The cold war cast its shadow across Korea 
for more than four decades. Mr. President, 
the Republic of Korea has stood fast at the 
frontier of freedom—your proud capital, 
Seoul, a scant 25 miles from the DMZ, the 
razor’s edge that cuts a nation in two. 

Yet, through four decades of armed and 
uneasy peace, the Republic of Korea has 
prospered. You’re building a thriving de- 
mocracy—a dynamic economy that has 
prospered through free and more open 
access to the world’s economies. Korea’s 
success stands as a testament to the resolve 
of the Korean people, but much credit be- 
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longs to you, sir, for the steady leadership 
that guides your nation. Just 4 years ago, 
you went before the Korean nation to pro- 
claim a new commitment to democracy. In 
the succession of elections since then, the 
voice of the Korean people has spoken 
through their votes, and the message is 
clear: Korea’s commitment to democracy is 
steadfast and strong. 

And so, sir, we meet today to chart a 
common course that moves forward in this 
world of change. 

Mr. President, when we met | year ago, 
Korea was on the eve of a new opening in 
the Soviet Union, an opening that we fully 
support. That opening to the Soviet Union 
has eased tensions and increased the pros- 
pects for peace and stability not just for the 
Republic of Korea but across the Pacific 
Rim. Let me be very clear: Korea and the 
United States share an interest in seeing 
economic and political reform in the Soviet 
Union move forward. 

But lasting peace will come to Korea only 
when Korea is made whole. And here, too, 
there is hope. Mr. President, only Kore- 
ans—North and South—can solve the prob- 
lem of unification. But all Korea—North 
and South—should know that the United 
States stands ready to act in the interests of 
lasting peace. 

Mr. President, our two nations are linked 
by ties of trade, by the bonds of friendship 
and family: the more than three-quarter of 
a million Americans of Korean ancestry 
who call this nation their home. But here in 
America, Korea will always be far more 
than a distant land, or just a name on a 
map. 

One week ago, the remains of U.S. serv- 
icemen lost long ago in Korea came home 
to rest, a reminder that Korea will always 
be the place where America came to free- 
dom’s defense. 

In the summer of 1950, when the forces 
of the North swept down on the free Re- 
public of Korea, the United Nations swiftly 
condemned the invasion and formed the 
UN Command to repel the aggressor. The 
United States and 17 other nations an- 
swered the call. Mr. President, the United 
States remains today fully committed to 
protecting the peace and security of Korea, 
even as Korea assumes a leading role in its 
own defense. 
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In 1950, the fate of the Republic of Korea 
was a testament of the international ideal— 
a test of the international ideal—a proving 
ground for the proposition that aggression 
meets a collective response. Forty years 
later, this same spirit of internationalism 
shines forth in Korea’s contributions to 
Desert Storm—in the Korean medical unit 
that treated coalition casualties from the 
battle of Kafji. 

Korea’s commitment to internationalism 
has never wavered. This fall, at long last— 
four decades after the United Nations 
fought to keep Korea free—the Republic of 
Korea will take its rightful place among the 
family of nations in the United Nations. Mr. 
President, America, your ally, shares your 
pride. 

Once again, Mr. President, it is a great 
pleasure to have this chance to meet and 
renew our friendship. Welcome to the 
White House, and may God bless the Re- 
public of Korea. 

President Roh. President and Mrs. Bush 
and citizens of the United States: I am 
deeply grateful to you, Mr. President, for 
your invitation to visit this great country 
and for the warm and cordial welcome ex- 
tended to me and my delegation. I am also 
very pleased to bring warm greetings of 
friendship from the Korean people to the 
people of the United States. 

The world has changed enormously over 
the past 2 years. The Iron Curtain, which 
used to divide the world into two camps, 
has collapsed, and the cold war has come to 
an end. With the sweeping reforms in East- 
ern and Central Europe as well as in the 
Soviet Union, freedom, human dignity, 
democratic pluralism, and market economy 
are becoming universal values. 

Mankind has been living in constant fears 
of war due to the East-West confrontation. 
Today, however, we share the belief that 
we may now successfully build a more 
peaceful world. 

During the recent Gulf war, all peace- 
loving nations of the world rallied around 
the United Nations flag. The coalition victo- 
ry made it clear once and for all that ag- 
gression will not stand. I pay my respects to 
you, Mr. President, for your superb leader- 
ship, and to the American people for having 
inspired brighter hopes for a new era. 





Having proudly joined the long march 
toward freedom shoulder-to-shoulder with 
the American people, the Korean people 
are very pleased to offer congratulations to 
America on its success. Because their land 
remains divided and because they acutely 
remember the tragedies of war, the Korean 
people are hoping that the current of peace 
and reconciliation will soon reach the 
shores of Northeast Asia and the Korean 
Peninsula. 

Mr. President, since we met in June of 
last year, significant activities have, in fact, 
been taking place in Northeast Asia and the 
Korean Peninsula. The changing U.S.-Soviet 
relations, of course, lead the list of events. 
But we have also seen exchanges between 
China and the Soviet Union, and contacts 
between the Soviet Union and Japan, as 
well as between Japan and North Korea. 

At the same time, the Republic of Korea 
ended decades of enmity and established 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and the countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe. More significant, North Korea re- 
versed its former position and announced a 
decision to apply for United Nations mem- 
bership along with us. These encouraging 
activities have, of course, been spurred on 
by close cooperation between your country 
and mine. 

We must now focus our attention to re- 
moving the legacies of the cold war from 
the Korean Peninsula and Northeast Asia so 
that a durable peace and stability may be 
secured for the entire Asia-Pacific region. 

Our rapid economic development has 
made Korea a showcase to the former So- 
cialist countries by demonstrating the 
merits of a capitalist economy and made us 
a model to the less-developed countries by 
proving the efficiency of a free market 
economy and an open society. 

Based on these achievements and having 
experienced enormous social-political diffi- 
culties, Korea has now entered an era of 
full-fledged democracy. As the world saw 
during the 1988 Seoul Olympic Games, 
Korea's dynamic energies and cooperative 
spirit encourage a new faith in freedom and 
hope for prosperity around the world. 

The Korean people have now become a 
dependable friend and ally of the American 
people, and they promise to assume appro- 
priate international responsibilities and 
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make a greater contribution to the interna- 
tional community. 

The United States has initiated the cur- 
rent change around the world and is suc- 
cessfully carrying out their leadership role, 
and our two countries will march together 
into the 21st century as partners in trust, as 
we have come thus far. 

Our coming meeting, Mr. President, will 
be my fourth opportunity to confer with 
you. Through it, and in my talks with other 
American leaders, I shall reaffirm my faith 
in a bright future for our two countries. 

I wish you, Mr. President and Mrs. Bush, 
the best of health, and with the American 
people, everlasting peace and prosperity. 

Thank you, and God bless America. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 10 a.m. at the 
South Portico of the White House, where 
President Roh was accorded a formal wel- 
come with full military honors. President 
Roh spoke in Korean, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. Following the 
ceremony, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Civil Conflict in Yugoslavia 


July 2, 1991 


The President deeply regrets the resump- 
tion of violent conflict in Yugoslavia and 
urges all parties to observe the cease-fire 
agreement worked out with representatives 
of the European Community. He also urges 
Yugoslav authorities to accept an EC offer 
of international cease-fire observers. The 
United States is prepared to endorse such a 
plan at tomorrow’s emergency meeting in 
Prague of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. 

The President has written a letter to 
President Mesic of Yugoslavia expressing his 
grave concern over the situation in the 
country and urging him to ensure that civil- 
ian control over the military is reestablished 
and peace restored. He also expressed the 
hope that all parties in Yugoslavia would 
seek a dialog toward a new and democratic 
basis for Yugoslavia’s future, in which the 
aspirations of all the Yugoslav peoples can 
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be realized. The President reiterated U.S. 
support for the European Community’s on- 
going efforts to help resolve the Yugoslav 
crisis and urged President Mesic to contin- 
ue cooperating with the United States, the 
EC, and others in the interest of a peaceful 
transition to a new Yugoslavia. 


Proclamation 6312—National Literacy 
Day, 1991 


July 2, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The ability to read, write, and compre- 
hend the written word is essential to full 
participation in our society. Literacy opens 
the door to the realm of ideas and enables 
us to enjoy the rewards of lifelong learning. 
It enables us to stay more fully informed 
about events of the day, it helps us to be 
better parents, and it gives us tools that we 
need to exercise our rights and responsibil- 
ities as citizens. That is why we will contin- 
ue to reach out to the millions of Americans 
who remain encumbered by poor literacy 
skills. 

During this 25th year of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act, we are embarked on a bold new 
campaign to build a nation of students. It is 
known as our AMERICA 2000 strategy. 
One of the six National Education Goals 
that this strategy has been designed to 
reach is full adult literacy by the turn of the 
century. As a Nation we are committed to 
ensuring that every citizen will be literate 
and possess the knowledge and skills—in- 
cluding the technical skills—that are 
needed to enjoy full, productive lives in an 
increasingly competitive world. 

On this occasion, we commend the many 
educators, business leaders, and volunteers 
in communities across the Nation who have 
dedicated themselves to achieving the goal 
of full adult literacy. In addition, we cele- 
brate the courage and the accomplishments 
of those adults who ae working to achieve 
greater literacy and to reach their fullest 
potential—as parents, employees, citizens, 
and neighbors. 
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In recognition of the vital importance of 
literacy to the personal well-being of every 
American and to the strength and produc- 
tivity of our entire Nation, the Congress, by 
House Joint Resolution 259, has designated 
July 2, 1991, as “National Literacy Day” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 2, 1991, as National 
Literacy Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States, government officials, and all 
Americans to observe this day with appro- 
priate programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and fif- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:47 a.m., July 3, 1991) 


Toasts at the State Dinner for President 
Roh Tae Woo of the Republic of Korea 


July 2, 1991 


President Bush. Mr. President, I felt that 
we achieved today a true meeting of the 
minds on many issues. And I understand in 
addition to meeting with me and the Cabi- 
net, your busy schedule took you to sepa- 
rate meetings with the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, individually—I guess you'll 
see Dick Cheney tomorrow. But best of all, 
we finally had time, after all the planning 
and talking, to get you out on the White 
House tennis court. [Laughter] 

And I know there’s an awful lot of inter- 
est in this, so I’m proud to report that the 
President and I won both matches. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr. President, many ties bind our nations: 
our devotion to democratic ideals; the fact 
that Korea is now our seventh-largest trad- 
ing partner; the many Americans of Korean 
ancestry, more than three-quarters of a mil- 





lion strong, who are making their mark in 
this country as entrepreneurs and athletes 
and in the arts and in our universities, 
indeed, in every walk of life. They make a 
marvelous contribution to America. 

And today, Mr. President, our two coun- 
tries—mine and yours—are partners in a 
common challenge. As free nations it falls to 
us to maintain peace, liberty, and prosperity 
for our peoples, and for men and women 
everywhere. 

And so, once again we welcome you, sir. 
And tonight I’d like to offer this toast to the 
Republic of Korea, staunch ally in war, 
steadfast partner in peace, and a valued 
member of the community of free nations. 
So, let us raise our glasses to President and 
Mrs. Roh, to the proud Republic of Korea, 
and to the lasting friendship between the 
people of Korea and the United States of 
America. 

President Roh. Mr. President, this after- 
noon I received the most precious gift of 
my life, which I shall treasure. I’m, of 
course, referring to the very rare original 
edition of the famous Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, which you have so kindly secured for 
me. I’m all the more moved to discover the 
Lincoln portrait here at the State Dining 
Room. 

Referring to common man, President Lin- 
coln said that, “common men are the best 
kind and that is why God created so many 
common men.” To open a great era of 
common people was a slogan of my presi- 
dential campaign, and it is still the motto of 
my government. When I decided the 
common people as my campaign theme I, 
of course, did not have the foggiest idea 
that President Lincoln had already ex- 
pounded on the subject. [Laughter] It was 
much later that I was told of this historical 
antecedent. You see I now realize that I 
may have violated, however unwittingly, 
President Lincoln’s intellectual property 
rights. [Laughter] Please believe me, it was 
not a case of willful violation on my part. 
[Laughter] 

Your excellency, President and Mrs. Bush. 
Distinguished guests. Ladies and gentle- 
men. I would like to extend my deep ap- 
preciation to you, Mr. President, for the 
kind invitation to visit your great country 
and for the warm welcome and generous 
hospitality accorded me and my delegation. 
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Through our meetings this morning, Mr. 
President, I can reaffirm that we are indeed 
living in a great era of change. In the span 
of only 2 to 3 years, the world has under- 
gone revolutionary changes. In your inaugu- 
ral address, Mr. President, you said, “a new 
breeze is blowing, and the world refreshed 
by freedom seems reborn.” The world is 
indeed being reborn. 

The Fourth of July this year will truly be 
a unique day in American history. For the 
first time in 215 years, the American people 
will be able to celebrate a worldwide real- 
ization of the founding ideals of the Decla- 
ration of Independence: namely that life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are in- 
alienable rights bestowed upon all man. On 
this occasion the entire Korean people who 
have been pursuing these common ideals 
join me in extending heartfelt congratula- 
tions to the American people. 

The Gulf war victory has established that 
the international community will no longer 
tolerate wanton aggression and that the 
rule of law shall prevail in the international 
community. We are at an historical juncture 
toward establishing a new world order of 
freedom, justice, and peace. I salute you, 
Mr. President, for your courageous decisions 
and firm leadership and to the American 
people for their unflagging support for the 
cause of freedom. 

Mr. President, it will be perhaps impossi- 
ble today to separate American and Korean 
values and ideas in various aspects of 
Korean life, including the political, econom- 
ic, educational, scientific, and cultural. In 
the course of developing such a strong bond 
between our two countries across the Pacif- 
ic, many of your people rendered invalu- 
able services and noble sacrifices. The 
Korean people shall never forget the enor- 
mous contributions made on our behalf. 

Even at this very moment, more than 
40,000 American service men and women 
are on the other side of the Pacific on a 
vigil for peace on the Korean peninsula. 
You deserve to be proud that the Republic 
of Korea, which received so much encour- 
agement and support from the United 
States, is now moving ahead toward a land 
of freedom and prosperity. 

Today Korea has entered an era of liberal 
democracy. Despite transitional difficulties, 
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democracy in Korea is on course and is 
moving inexorably forward. Commensurate 
with its political economic development, 
Korea is determined to assume appropriate 
roles and responsibilities in the internation- 
al community. I believe that Korea and the 
United States should closely cooperate and 
encourage changes that will remove ten- 
sion, instability, and the barrier which di- 
vides the Korea peninsula. 

Mr. President, as valued partners, Korea 
and the United States together shall usher 
in a free, new, peaceful, and prosperous Pa- 
cific era in the 2lst century. Our meeting 
today heralds this commitment to the Pacif- 
ic and to the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please join me in 
a toast to the health of President and Mrs. 
Bush, to the ever-enduring prosperity of the 
United States of America, and to the lasting 
friendship between Korea and the United 
States. Thank you. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 8:07 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
President Roh spoke in Korean, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Presidential Medals of Freedom 
and Presidential Citizen’s Medals 


July 3, 1991 


Thank you all very much. Welcome, all of 
you, to the White House. And particular 
greetings to those who have come from 
State, Defense, the intelligence community, 
the NSC, and other Agencies in this big 
government. And a special welcome to the 
Cabinet members who are here and to our 
diplomats who are honoring us with their 
presence and to those outside of govern- 
ment who played such a crucial role in 
building public support for Operations 
Desert Shield and Desert Storm. 

Tomorrow, all across this country, Ameri- 
cans will celebrate the birth of our nation, a 
day of fireworks and family and parades. 
And I know many of us are going to partici- 
pate. I’m looking forward to a small-town 
parade and then another one in Michigan 
in the afternoon. And it will be a great 
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Fourth of July. But I think this year, these 
festivities take on a very special signifi- 
cance, as we properly celebrate the safe 
return of our sons and daughters from the 
Gulf. And we honor those who have fallen 
in the cause of freedom. 

We date our independence from the Dec- 
laration of July 4, 1776. But the truth is, 
that in the eyes of the world, the full mean- 
ing of America’s triumph remained in ques- 
tion well after our revolution was won. And 
it wasn’t until the War of 1812 and the 
decisive defeat—with all respect Ambassa- 
dor Acland—{laughter|—of the British 
forces—if I'd known you were going to be 
here, I’d have changed this—{laughter]|—at 
the Battle of New Orleans. This is historical 
fact—[laughter|—that America truly seized 
the world’s attention, and Americans truly 
believed that they had arrived as a nation. 
That victory helped to shape our new 
nation and move our country toward a des- 
tiny that few dreamed possible. 

Like that early battle, Desert Storm 
marks another turning point in America’s 
destiny. The young men and women we’ve 
welcomed home from the Gulf return to a 
nation far different than the one they left: 
They come home to a country that is confi- 
dent and proud, an America that is sure of 
itself and strong, an America other nations 
look to for leadership. That’s been true in 
the past, but I think there is a newfound 
credibility around the world. And Desert 
Storm proved once more that America’s 
strength of character begins in the heart of 
every individual. 

And it’s always risky to single out a few 
for special honors, especially in this case, 
where so many inside the Government and 
out of government played such vital roles in 
Desert Storm. Today, here in the White 
House, we honor 10 Americans, 10 of the 
hundreds of thousands of heroes who an- 
swered the call, who honored the American 
ideal in ways that warrant special recogni- 
tion. 

Normally, the honors conferred today are 
given for a lifetime of service or near the 
end of a long career marked by distinction. 
But in Desert Storm, we have, you see, a 
watershed event—so unique, so singular 
given the history of the past half-century— 
that it is fitting, particularly before our day 





of independence, that we recognize now 
the exceptional service which was rendered 
by a special few. 

The events of August 2d—Iraq’s brutal 
invasion of tiny Kuwait—thrust today’s hon- 
orees into the midst of history; some were 
center stage, some behind the scenes. 

And today we begin by honoring six 
whose work took place out of the spotlight, 
in the offices across from the White House, 
in the EOB, in the State Department, 
across the Potomac at the Pentagon and the 
CIA: Robert Gates, the Deputy National Se- 
curity Adviser; Bob Kimmitt, the Under 
Secretary of State; the Vice Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, Admiral Dave Jeremiah; 
Paul Wolfowitz, the Under Secretary of De- 
fense; the Deputy Director of CIA, Dick 
Kerr; and Richard Haass, the NSC Director 
for Near East Affairs. 

In the weeks and the months after 
August 2 of last year, these six men became 
known simply as the “small group.” This 
was not an attestation to their intellect— 
[laughter|—but rather to the way in which 
they came together. And now you know 
that any committee in this city limited to 
six people alone is indeed small. It was mi- 
raculous. But despite the modest name, the 
contribution made by the “small group” to 
our success in the Gulf was really nothing 
short of monumental. That small group met 
several times a week, and at the peak of the 
crisis, several times a day. And they made 
sacrifices; they spent long hours away from 
family and friends. And literally they 
worked late into the night, missed week- 
ends at home and holidays and, in one case, 
a honeymoon, which I understand has been 
corrected now, Richard. [Laughter] But 
really I think the bottom line is what they 
did made a difference. 

In addition to these six men, we also 
honor the Deputy Secretary of State, Larry 
Eagleburger, and the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Don Atwood, because throughout 
the conflict they both worked tirelessly— 
Don Atwood to focus the formidable mili- 
tary and economic resources of the coalition 
on a single goal. And among the many vivid 
images of the war, we will remember Larry 
Eagleburger on his mission to Israel, cane in 
hand, amid the torn and twisted ruins on 
streets shattered by a Scud attack. 
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To Larry and Don and to Bob Gates and 
Bob Kimmitt, to Paul and Dick and Dave 
and Richard: our heartfelt thanks. Your 
nation honors you. In recognition of your 
critical contributions to the success of 
Desert Storm, I take pride in presenting to 
each of you the Presidential Citizen’s 
Medal. 


[At this point, the medals were presented.) 


The next two men that we honor today 
need little in the way of introduction. They 
would be the first to tell us that we owe our 
success in Desert Storm to the real heroes, 
the brave men and women who served so 
proudly in the Gulf, who, half a world away, 
upheld the American ideal. Well, I’ve met 
with many of our sons and daughters who 
fought in the Gulf, and they are the heroes 
of Desert Storm. No question about that, 
they are the ones. But let me tell you what 
I know, something that speaks volumes 
about the stature of the two men we now 
honor. These are the men that our heroes 
look up to: General Norman Schwarzkopf 
and General Colin Powell. 

General Schwarzkopf and Chairman 
Powell, your commitment and good coun- 
sel, your deep compassion for every one of 
the thousands of men and women under 
your command will always be remembered. 
Your objective was clear: It was the libera- 
tion of Kuwait. But our victory secured 
more than even the precious freedom of 
that small country. Desert Storm marked 
the end of an era of self-doubt and linger- 
ing uncertainty about America’s staying 
power and sense of purpose. 

Under your leadership, America sent its 
sons and daughters to confront an enemy 
abroad, and in the process, you transformed 
a nation here at home. Desert Storm dis- 
pelled all doubt: America is and America 
always will be a force for good in the world. 

As President, and in this instance as Com- 
mander in Chief, on behalf of a grateful 
nation I now present to General Schwarz- 
kopf and to General Powell the highest civil 
honor that this country can bestow: the 
Medal of Freedom. 


[At this point, the medals were presented.] 


Well, as I think history will show that we 
had a great team here, at the Pentagon, out 
at Langley, and in many other departments 
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of this government. It was a team effort, 
and I will always be very grateful to those 
who were at my side here in the White 
House, particularly the Vice President and 
the Chief of Staff, to the Director of Centra! 
Intelligence, Bill Webster. 


Having said that, in my view, this cere- 
mony would not be complete without hon- 
oring three more American leaders, excep- 
tional public servants who each contributed 
singularly to our success in the Gulf: Secre- 
tary of State Jim Baker, Secretary of De- 
fense Dick Cheney, and National Security 
Adviser Brent Scowcroft. 


Few Presidents have been better served 
at a crucial point in American history than I 
have by these three and by the men and 
women who work for them at State and 
Defense and at NSC. 


Secretary Baker pursued every ‘avenue to 
a diplomatic solution to this crisis, traveling 
tens of thousands of miles to seek any way 
possible to achieve Iraq’s unconditional 
withdrawal from Kuwait. 


I think history, as we look back, will say 
that nowhere were his achievements more 
marked than at the United Nations. The 
U.N. Security Council adopted 12 resolu- 
tions dealing with the Gulf crisis, including 
an historic—perhaps unprecedented—reso- 
lution authorizing the use of force to expel 
Iraq from Kuwait. 


Jim worked with our European allies, the 
Congress, our friends in the Middle East, 
the Soviets, and countries around the world 
to achieve our goals. And he stood up for 
American principles and in the process he 
earned the admiration of the world. 


As to Dick Cheney—Secretary Cheney 
not only oversaw one of the largest deploy- 
ments of forces in American history but also 
worked hard at the beginning of the crisis 
to ensure that America would respond deci- 
sively to aggression. His effective testimony 
before the United States Congress helped 
all our fellow countrymen understand what 
was at stake in the Gulf. Working swiftly, 
yet skillfully when time was truly of the 
essence, he traveled to Saudi Arabia and 
arranged for the first deployment of U.S. 
and coalition troops to that nation. And 
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when war came America was ready, and 
Secretary Cheney’s leadership contributed 
enormously to the victory. 


And lastly, but not leastly, Brent Scow- 
croft. As National Security Adviser, he was 
at my side—poor guy—{laughter] through- 
out the crisis, quite literally, from the early 
morning hours on August 2d until victory. 
He performed superbly every step of the 
way, coordinating the various national secu- 
rity agencies as they prepared recommen- 
dations for the National Security Council 
and for me, and working with our coalition 
partners. Put simply, he ensured that I re- 
ceived the unfettered advice of our key na- 
tional security members. He offered his 
own consistently sage counsel and practical 
advice on all aspects of the crisis. A true 
patriot, General Scowcroft is, in a very real 
sense, one of the unsung heroes of the Gulf 
war. 


And now it is my great pleasure on behalf 
of the United States—and particularly on 
behalf of all those who served in Operation 
Desert Shield and Desert Storm—to con- 
clude this ceremony by presenting the Pres- 
idential Medal of Freedom to Jim Baker, 
Dick Cheney, and Brent Scowcroft. 


[At this point, the medals were presented. 


And now, in conclusion, may I ask the 
Ambassadors from the various countries 
represented here today to stand up. We’ve 
honored Americans today, but this was truly 
a coalition effort and we’re very pleased to 
see you all here. Would you please stand? 


Thank you all. That concludes the cere- 
mony. And may everybody have a wonder- 
ful Fourth of July. Thank you all for 
coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to British Ambassador to 
the United States Antony Acland; Gen. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, Commander of the 
U.S. forces in the Persian Gulf; Gen. Colin 
L. Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; and John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff 
to the President. 





Remarks on the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota 


July 3, 1991 


Thank you, and thank all of you for that 
magnificent music. And that includes the 
Air Force. Thank you. 

What a personal privilege and honor to 
be introduced by America’s beloved Jimmy 
Stewart. May I salute our Secretary of the 
Interior Manuel Lujan; our Senators Larry 
Pressler, Tom Daschle. Congressman John- 
son with us today. South Dakota’s Gover- 
nor, Governor Mickelson; Lt. Governor, Mr. 
Miller; former Governor Janklow. And 
former Senators Abner and McGovern are 
with us here today also. This is a fitting 
occasion, and I’m proud to be a part of it. 

May I also salute those who make it 
happen all the time, our Director of the 
National Park Service James Ridenour. My 
special greetings, of course, to this all-star- 
studded cast! Tom Brokaw, Mary Hart, 
Barry Bostwick, Billy Dee Williams, Johan- 
na Meier, Barbara Eden; our favorite, 
White Eagle, who sang at the Inauguration; 
Rosemary Clooney; and everybody else that 
participated in making this a very special 
day in the life of our country. 

You talk about a Hollywood Hall of Fame. 
This is unbelievable. And to all of you, 
thank you for the privilege of helping dedi- 
cate a memorial that once moved a visitor 
to say, “A visit to Mount Rushmore is a 
moment of communion with the very soul 
of America.” 

Fifty years ago, brave Americans com- 
pleted this monument to four great nation- 
builders. It took 14 years, enormous sacri- 
fice, and a daring worthy of our nation. You 
heard about one man here who remem- 
bers—Tom mentioned him. From 1935 
through ’41, Hap Anderson, who I believe is 
with us today—Hap, you out there some- 
where? Well, I don’t see him. There he is, 
right there. I want to tell you a little more 
about the man. He worked as a driller at 
Mount Rushmore. Says Hap, to quote him: 
“Hard work? If you can imagine putting a 
35-pound jackhammer against your belly 
and letting her go, I guess it was hard 
work.” And here’s the interesting part, little 
anatomical. “But my belly was so hard in 
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those days my wife could dance on my 
stomach with high-heeled shoes.” I can pic- 
ture it. [Laughter] Seeing Mary Hart up 
here, I prefer cheek to cheek—{laughter|— 
but nevertheless, the Andersons can do it 
their way. [Laughter] 

But seriously, when Hap and his cowork- 
ers, several others of whom we’ve met here 
today, dusted themselves off after the last 
day’s work, they had produced a living 
monument. When the great producer-direc- 
tor Cecil B. De Mille described it, here’s 
what he said: “Not only do you look at those 
four faces, they look at you as well.” 

Today we salute Hap and all the others 
here today and all the rest who built Mount 
Rushmore. We salute, too, the four men 
whose faces appear on the monument. 
They knew that America is always a begin- 
ning, never a consummation. 

Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roo- 
sevelt all surmounted old barriers and 
opened up new frontiers. They broadened 
our nation and they strengthened its foun- 
dations. They chiseled into our national soul 
a yearning for freedom, democracy, equali- 
ty, and justice—a conviction that all people 
have the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

You heard from our four stars a little his- 
tory of each, but let me, at the risk of being 
repetitive, say just a little more. During our 
Revolution, Ben Franklin, as an American 
Minister to France, attended a diplomatic 
dinner in Paris. First, a French official rose, 
toasting Louis XVI, comparing him to the 
moon. The British Ambassador then toasted 
his monarch, George III, likening him to 
the sun. Finally, the aging Franklin stood to 
speak. “I cannot give you the sun nor the 
moon, but I give you George Washington 
who, like Joshua of old, commanded both 
the sun and the moon to stand still, and 
both obeyed.” [Laughter] 

Washington sought not the security of 
power but the power to secure America’s 
independence, to build a nation devoted to 
freedom and human dignity. I think more 
than any other President, he shaped the 
contours of the Presidency. He established_a 
model and set precedence that has served 
us well, and no wonder he is remembered 
as the Father of our Country. 
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Washington’s Secretary of State and the 
author of our Declaration of Independence 
helped the young nation grow in different 
ways. Thomas Jefferson championed the 
majesty of individual determination and 
imagination. 

While Jefferson had some troubles with 
Congress, he accomplished extraordinary 
things. Among these, as we heard, he nego- 
tiated the Louisiana Purchase. The Pur- 
chase expanded our boundaries forever and 
opened to millions new horizons, opportuni- 
ties, and dreams. His love of democracy was 
matched only by his faith in human nature. 
He believed that the God who gave us life 
gave us liberty at the same time, and that 
man would use that liberty to ennoble life. 

The man to the far right of Jefferson in 
the sculpture also extended a technological 
frontier, by challenging the Nation to com- 
plete the first transcontinental railroad. But 
Abraham Lincoln’s greatest challenge was 
to preserve our Republic, preserve it 
through its bloodiest war. In so doing, he 
sharpened our passion for liberty, equality, 
and dignity. Once Abraham Lincoln said, 
“The dogmas of the quiet past are inad- 
equate to the stormy present.” And yet 
armed with changeless moral laws, he 
paved the path for the future. He abolished 
slavery and preserved the Union. And he 
showed that the “better angels of our 
nature” can banish the darkness that threat- 
ens us all. 

While the Lincoln of history often seems 
solitary or sad, the real Lincoln never lost 
his appetite for a good story, a tall tale, or a 
poignant quip. Once a friend encountered 
him and two of his kids—his sons—on the 
street. The boys were sobbing uncontrolla- 
bly. “Mr. Lincoln, what’s the matter with 
the boys?” the friend asked. Lincoln sighed, 
“Just what’s the matter with the whole 
world. I’ve got three walnuts and each kid 
wants two.” [Laughter] 

Abraham Lincoln understood the Ameri- 
can character. He could speak in tones as 
familiar as a heartbeat or in cadences capa- 
ble of summoning forth laughter, tears, and 
awe. Without Lincoln, I don’t believe we 
would be a whole nation today. He kept us, 
you see, the United States. 

The final man on this monument also left 
a wonderful bequest. He won renown as a 
warrior, but, again, as we heard, he also 
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won the Nobel Prize for Peace. He helped 
cut the Panama Canal out of the wilderness, 
but also fought to preserve our national 
beauty. 

Theodore Roosevelt fell in love with the 
Mount Rushmore area. Visiting the Dakota 
Badlands in ’83—1883—he grew infatuated 
with the cattle business, acquired two 
ranches, and became a gentleman cowhand. 
TR brought to the outdoors the same exu- 
berance that he brought to life, calling our 
lands and wildlife “the property of unborn 
generations.” He managed to preserve our 
magnificent environment while transform- 
ing America from a continental force into a 
truly global power. 

Each of these four Presidents enriched 
this country. Each made full use of his Pres- 
idential powers without forgetting that he 
owed his power and legitimacy to the 
people. 

The heroes behind me were fighters—as 
Americans have always been—fighters for 
independence, for freedom, for democracy, 
for equality, for the values and the lands we 
revere. 

Today, we must build on their begin- 
nings—we must continue to preserve our 
greatness while pushing back the limits of 
our imagination. We must teach our chil- 
dren that responsibility comes with free- 
dom. We must remind them of the endless 
possibilities of the American dream. Our 
new Supreme Court nominee, Judge Clar- 
ence Thomas, has said it best: “As a child, I 
could not dare to dream that I would ever 
see the Supreme Court, not to mention be 
nominated to it. Only in America could this 
be possible.” 

Our challenges are enormous. But re- 
member, this is America, and here, great 
things are possible. Look at the vast sculp- 
ture before us, and you see carved in stone 
a symbol that evokes the American charac- 
ter, soaring and unafraid. Now, on this 50th 
anniversary of the monument, a group of 
dedicated volunteers, the Mount Rushmore 
Society, is mounting a nationwide campaign 
to preserve this treasure. 

This, too, fits into a distinguished tradi- 
tion. In June of 1826, an ailing Thomas Jef- 
ferson politely declined an invitation to cel- 
ebrate the Fourth of July in Washington. 
Instead, he encouraged his would-be hosts 
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to hold dear the rights that Americans 
alone recognized and cherished. And he 
wrote this: “Let the annual return of this 
day forever refresh our recollections of 
these rights, and an undiminished devotion 
to them.” Fittingly, this was Jefferson’s last 
letter. Ten days later, on the 50th anniver- 
sary of our independence, he died. 

On the eve of this Fourth of July—and 
the 50th anniversary of this monument—let 
us express our undiminished devotion to the 
ideals of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Roosevelt, ideals as towering and solid 
as the monument that honors them. 

Thank you for this occasion. God bless the 
United States of America. And now I am 
proud to dedicate Mount Rushmore Nation- 
al Memorial. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:55 p.m. at 
the memorial. In his remarks, he referred to 
actor Jimmy Stewart; NBC News anchorman 
Tom Brokaw and entertainer Mary Hart, 
who spoke; actors Barry Bostwick, Billy Dee 
Williams, Barbara Eden, and Jimmy Stew- 
art, who gave tributes to the memorial; 
singer Johanna Meier, who sang the nation- 
al anthem; Sioux Indian White Eagle, who 
sang “So Many Voices”; and entertainer 
Rosemary Clooney, who sang “America the 
Beautiful.” Following the event, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush took a nature hike, 
fished, and participated in a picnic. In the 
evening, the President and Mrs. Bush de- 
parted for Springfield, MO. 


Statement on the Environmental 
Protection Protocol to the Antarctic 
Treaty 


July 3, 1991 


Today, I am pleased to announce that the 
United States will sign an environmental 
protection protocol to the Antarctic treaty. 
The protection of the Antarctic environ- 
ment is an important international responsi- 
bility, and I believe the environmental pro- 
tection measures included in this protocol 
will ensure the protection of this natural 
resource for generations. 

The new environmental measures will 
protect native species of Antarctic flora and 


fauna and will place needed limits on tour- 
ism, waste disposal, and marine pollution. I 
strongly support these measures which are 
based on a US. initiative. 

I also support the restrictions on mineral 
activity in the Antarctic, as provided for in 
this protocol. The alternative to our propos- 
al offered in Madrid for lifting or amending 
the ban addresses our concerns and pro- 
vides effective protection for Antarctica 
without foreclosing the options of future 
generations. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Observance of the Fourth of July 


July 4, 1991 


This is an extraordinary Independence 
Day, for with recent events still so sharply 
etched in our minds, we’ve rarely been 
more keenly aware of the utter supremacy 
and the frailty of independence. 

Our view of freedom has changed since 
we last celebrated Independence Day for 
America, the finest, most loving nation on 
Earth, has been at war. Her sons and 
daughters stood watch on the parched 
desert and seas of the Gulf, bearing witness 
by their presence to the vision that com- 
pelled us. They added further iuster to that 
vision by helping the victims of Saddam 
Hussein’s aggression. 

Throughout the long ordeal, America’s 
people stood watch at home, our yellow- 
ribboned spirit telling that we believed in 
liberty, believed in ourselves. It was a scene 
our country has known before because, for 
215 years, America has been: pledged to 
defend for all people our forefathers’ creed, 
that each person has the right to life, to 
liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness. 

This Fourth of July is a day of celebra- 
tion—a red, white, and blue day of barbe- 
cues and fireworks; of family reunions and 
loving tributes to the men and women of 
the Gulf; of Vietnam; of all our national 
efforts to promote freedom and independ- 
ence. But July 4, 1991, must also be some- 
thing more: For all Americans, it must be a 
day of reflection and rededication. 

Together we ask God to bless us. We ask 
God to guide us. And we pray that in the 
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example of those who stood strong so that 
others may live in freedom and peace, that 
this nation will renew the spirit of brother- 
hood and commitment that forms our na- 
tional soul. 


Note: The address was recorded at 11:05 
a.m., May 20, in Room 459 of the Old Exec- 
utive Office Building. It was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on July 4. 
In the address, President Bush referred to 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 


Remarks to Community Members in 
Marshfield, Missouri 


July 4, 1991 


Thank you all for that great welcome. 
What a pleasure to be here. Thank you all. 
May I say at the opening, Governor, one, 
thanks for that—please be seated here—not 
you guys—{/aughter|—but may I say at the 
beginning of these remarks that Barbara 
and I are the ones that feel honored. We’re 
the ones that feel welcome. We’re the ones 
that feel touched on this very special day. 
And you can sense here the heartbeat not 
just of Missouri but the heartbeat of the 
entire United States of America. So, thank 
you for what you’re doing on this Independ- 
ence Day. 

It is great to be with your Governor and 
his wife, Janet. Of course, to our great Sena- 
tors, Senator Danforth, a man of commit- 
ment, freedom and equality; Senator Bond, 
the same who was also Governor of this 
State. Of course, we’ve got Congressman 
Mel Hancock with us who’s doing a superb 
job for his country in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And State representative 
Tommy McDonnell I met—the only guy I 
know that can still fit into his uniform, even 
though he served long ago. [Laughter] 
Mayor Plunkett, thank you, sir, and your 
wife, Kay, for your hospitality from the 
minute we climbed out of that gigantic limo 
over there. We’ve been right back to earth 
and feeling at home. Thank you, sir. 

And to the commissioner that I met, Mr. 
Rost, and Leon Atkinson—delighted. I was 
glad to see marching in the parade an- 
other—several people I admire—Bill Web- 
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ster, the attorney general; Wendell Bailey, 
who modestly turned to the cameras and 
turned his back on those of us on the stage 
there, but we understand that. [Laughter] 
You see, I served with Wendell and I know 
him and I respect him. And then, of course, 
your own son, Roy Blunt, the secretary of 
state. Great to see him out there with his 
dad and everybody else. 

And first, may I say on this special Fourth 
of July, where events like this—maybe not 
quite as good—are taking place all across 
this country, my special salute to those who 
have served their country in uniform now 
and in days gone by, with particular empha- 
sis on those men and women who served 
with such distinction in Desert Storm. What 
a job they did for our nation. 

Now, they tell me that the mayor, in ad- 
dition to being mayor, is the fire chief 
around here. The story goes that someone 
asked Mayor Plunkett if his house were 
burning down and he could take one thing 
out with him, what would it be? He an- 
swered, “The fire, of course.” I guess that 
explains why you’ve reelected him many 
times to mayor. [Laughter] 

Now, I couldn’t help but look at the field 
of flags, and I hope everybody will look 
around and see them—and they don’t just 
fly on the Fourth of July here in Marshfield, 
they fly every day of the year, I’m told. And 
I am very proud, once again, very proud to 
be here to see them. 

1 understand that Marshfield has a long 
history of Fourth of July parades. Think 
back to the year 1850 and Marshfield’s 
Fourth of July celebration that day. Foot 
races, fireworks, band concerts, ball games. 
And back in Washington, that was the fate- 
ful day that Zachary Taylor gobbled down 
those cherries with buttermilk. [Laughter] 
It’s a little-known fact, not disproven by 
when they dug the poor guy up the other 
day and put him back—{/aughter|—that his 
last words were, “Please pass the broccoli.” 
[Laughter] 

It is a thrill for Barbara and me to be 
celebrating “the glorious 4th” here in the 
Show-Me State. When we heard that we 
had a chance to come here and join you for 
one of the oldest Fourth of July celebrations 
in Missouri, we couldn’t pass it up. Some 
people have called this “the best little town 
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on Earth,” and I sure know why. Thank you 
again for the hospitality. 

We live in Washington in the People’s 
House—this magnificent White House. But 
when we were coming in we couldn’t help 
but reminisce on the Fourths of July we 
spent in relatively small towns—Odessa, 
Texas, and Midland, Texas; the ball games 
in our town of Connecticut, and, of course, 
in Kennebunkport, Maine, a town about the 
size of this one. Seeing the kids on the bikes 
here as we came into that parade reminded 
us all of one thing, the importance of 
family, the importance of friends. 

Times like this bring to mind President 
Eisenhower’s thankfulness for “the rare and 
priceless privilege of growing up in a small 
town.” These towns really do, as the Gover- 
nor said, cultivate the kind of values that 
carried this country for over 200 years, ones 
like liberty and loyalty and ingenuity and 
independence. And through it all—you 
could catch this in the parade, the spirit of 
the people that greeted us—through it all, 
faith in God. We are “one nation under 
God” and we'll never forget it. 

And so, I would say to my fellow Ameri- 
cans not with us today, you can find the 
American character right here in _ this 
square, on display, and every day in Marsh- 
field, Missouri. 

And I saw a sign back here about another 
man who is well-known to Missouri. I would 
also say, then, that you can find that same 
character in self-made Americans like our 
nominees to the Court, Judge Clarence 
Thomas, a man especially well-known to 
your great Senator, Senator Danforth, and 
to Governor Ashcroft and also to Kit, Judge 
Thomas says that when he was growing 
up—and here were his exact words—God, 
school, discipline, hard work, and right from 
wrong were of the highest priority. 

You know, he spent a lot of his life in 
Missouri, first going to school here, then 
working as an assistant attorney general, as 
counsel to the Monsanto Company, and 
later as an aide to your Senator, Senator 
Danforth, before he went on to a distin- 
guished career as a jurist. 

So, let me just simply say, in response to 
the sign, in response to the feelings of many 
people in this great State, Clarence Thomas 
is a man of character and impeccable cre- 
dentials, a model for all Americans. You see, 


he will be a great Justice on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

And yes, it is the Fourth of July. And 
today hundreds of relatives are in town, 
your mayor pointing out various manifesta- 
tions of this as the parade went by; high 
school classmates back for reunions, old 
friends coming from other States to visit 
family here. Take a look at some of Marsh- 
field’s homegrown heroes—the devoted 
nurses at Webco Manor where we saw 
going by there a minute ago. What a job 
they do. 

The fearless fire fighters, all volunteers 
like your own mayor, right here. The police 
men and women, some of them volunteers, 
too, on the beat day in and out. And cer- 
tainly, thank God for the dedicated teachers 
here at Marshfield’s schools and the sur- 
rounding schools. 

But today, the town—and I can tell you 
as President of the United States—the 
whole Nation gathers to honor yet another 
group of heroes, and again, I am talking 
about the brave service men and women of 
Operation Desert Storm. While standing 
strong for American values, they liberated a 
nation abroad, a tiny nation halfway around 
the world and transformed a nation at 
home. You know, as Sergeant Richard 
Mann—I don’t know if he is here today— 
with all of these people I’m not sure we 
would see him—but he put it this way—one 
known to many here: “I think God took a 
whole generation of Americans out in the 
desert and showed them a miracle.” Well, I 
think Sergeant Mann was right, but the real 
miracle took place not in the sands of 
Kuwait; it unfolded in the American heart. 

These young men and women went to 
the desert and brought honor to our nation, 
just as all veterans have done before them. 
There’s something else wonderful—I hope 
you feel it in your community, but I sure 
feel it as I travel around this country— 
there’s something else wonderful that’s hap- 
pened. Desert Storm has at last brought the 
recognition and honor to our sons and 
daughters who served in Vietnam. We final- 
ly have had a chance to tell them “thank 
you,” and we’re proud of them. And wel- 
come home. A little late, but welcome 
home. 
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So, don’t let them tell you there’s any- 
thing wrong with our country. Together, 
we now stand ready for the next step in the- 
American experience; together, we're 
facing just over the horizon the 21st centu- 
ry. And we are ready, for we are a nation of 
families and communities just like Marsh- 
field. We’re a decent people, a good people. 
We’re a nation of parents and brothers and 
sisters and neighbors. And we know that 
our future lies right in the hands of kids like 
these, many of whom we saw go down this 
parade route, whether it’s the outstanding 
teamwork or the Southwest Missouri Bears 
or the Lady Jays basketball team—{ap- 
plause}—or Marshfield High, or your re- 
nowned high school band raising money to 
go to England and play for the Queen. 

And you see, like you, Barbara and I be- 
lieve in them, through all their childhood 
dreams and sometimes wild ideas. I’m re- 
minded of a story of Mark Twain—true 
story—a man who had a weakness for new 
inventions. Over the years, he lost half a 
million dollars investing in various contrap- 
tions. Finally, he decided that he’d been 
gullible too often, and he resolved never to 
humor an inventor again. One day a gangly 
young man approached Twain. He was car- 
rying a boxy-looking device. And Twain lis- 
tened politely to the young man’s pleas for 
help. He said, “Look, I’m just not interest- 
ed.” Well, looking dejected, the would-be 
inventor shuffled away. And Twain, perhaps 
feeling a pang of pity, cried out, “What did 
you say your name was again?” “Bell,” was 
the reply, “Alexander Graham Bell.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I expect that Mark Twain would be 
the first to say thank heavens someone else 
took a chance on the young man named 
Alexander Graham Bell. Thank heavens, 
that is, unless you have a teenager or a 
teenaged grandson who won't leave his in- 
vention alone. 

But Bell saw an opportunity to make life 
better, and he seized it. Right here in 
Marshfield, you know what it takes to solve 
problems. And you're willing to take a 
chance. You know who you are: the volun- 
teers who run your Head Start—you don’t 
have a movie house here, maybe, but 
you’ve got a Head Start program—and I 
saw those little kids that you’ve given a 
chance walking by out here just a minute 
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ago. You’ve got people who didn’t—Wash- 
ington did it—who did it themselves creat- 
ing child care centers—Temple Baptist and 
the Methodist Church, the parents and 
teachers who challenge your children’s 
imaginations and stretch their minds. 

Barbara and I have come here today be- 
cause it’s impossible not to feel at home in 
America’s heart. By your example, your 
faith and your hard work, you are leading 
us—you may not put it in that perspective, 
but you are leading us into the next Ameri- 
can century. By your hospitality, you made 
Barbara and me feel very much at home. 

Thank you so very much for having us 
here today. We feel truly blessed, and may 
God bless each and every one of you. Have 
a happy Fourth, and may God bless the 
greatest and freest country on the face of 
the earth, the United States of America. 
Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. on 
the Webster County Courthouse lawn. In 
his remarks, he referred to Missouri Gover- 
nor John Ashcroft, Senator Kit Bond, 
county commissioners Don Rost and Leon 
Atkinson, State attorney general William L. 
Webster, and State treasurer Wendell 
Bailey. Following his remarks, the President 
and Mrs. Bush traveled to Grand Rapids, 
MI. 


Remarks to Community Members in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


July 4, 1991 


The President. Thank you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. And may I first-—— 

Audience. USA, USA, USA—— 

The President. You're darn right. 

Audience. USA, USA, USA—— 

The President. USA. Thank you, Gover- 
nor Engler, Michelle; and Congressman 
Paul Henry and Karen; our mayor who we 
just heard from, Mayor Helmholdt. And 
thank you all, all of you, for making Barbara 
and me feel so at home on this marvelous 
4th of July parade in Grand Rapids. It has 
been sensational. Thank you. 

You know, this is one manifestation of the 
4th, and it’s very special because of the 
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men and women who served in Desert 
Storm and Desert Shield and were ready to 
go—[Applause]. But I think when we hear 
the words, “Fourth of July,” we think of 
family—family at reunions, family at pa- 
rades like we’ve just seen, and our Ameri- 
can family, united in pride, united in patri- 
otism, and the joy, the sheer joy of living in 
a great and prosperous land. We are very 
lucky to call America our home. And I 
think all those who served in Desert Storm 
helped us understand important things 
about ourselves and our country because I 
think we all realized that we belong to a 
great family, a fortunate family. As Ameri- 
cans, we share more than a magnificent 
land; we share values, we share commit- 
ments, we share experiences, beliefs, and 
challenges. 

Even before the troops returned home, it 
was the Fourth of July in America again. 
Every one of us, every one of us feels proud 
to say, I am an American and I love my 
country. And let’s not be embarrassed to 
say so. 

A couple of months ago I asked every 
town to make this Fourth of July a day of 
special celebration for our troops. We are 
here, as the Governor said, to honor our 
troops and the people who have supported 
them through long nights and tense days. 
And also, we’re here to thank the families 
and the neighbors and the friends. To every 
American who wore a yellow ribbon, wrote 
a letter, or baked a cookie or said a 
prayer—to every American who linked 
hands and hearts in hopes of helping the 
men and women who defended freedom 
overseas, America says, thank you to each 
and every one of you. You are in integral 
part of all of this. 

I saw a sign on the parade, something 
saying, “War is not great.” Of course, it’s 
not great. We’re not here to glorify war. 
Tragically, people sometimes must, though, 
shed blood to defend simple decency and 
justice. But we must never feel bashful 
about supporting the values that bind us or 
the commitment to freedom that makes 
America so very special, a land of dreams, a 
land revered and now respected by the rest 
of the entire world. And that’s what it’s all 
about. 

And, look, loved ones did lose ones close 
to them. And victory does provide no com- 


fort for war’s victims. But today we can 
offer some solace to those whose loved ones 
fell in defense of principle. We can tell 
them, we want to thank your sons and 
daughters. We will never forget our fight- 
ing men and women of this war—or of all 
our wars—World War I, World War II, 
Korea, those who fought in Grenada, 
Panama, and the Gulf. And I take special 
pride today in seeing that in some wonder- 
ful and perhaps unseen way, what hap- 
pened in Desert Storm—what you guys 
did—what happened there brought home 
long-overdue recognition and honor to 
those who served us in Vietnam. 

So, I think today we celebrate the Ameri- 
can character. Just look into the face of any 
soldier who dug in the desert sands or any 
sailor who stood watch on the dark, distant 
waters of the Gulf, the airmen—look into 
these faces and you'll see the American 
character. You'll understand the principles 
upon which this nation was founded are no 
more abstract than a heartbeat. They form 
the flesh and blood, the heart and soul of 
our nation. 

I see the American character right here 
in Grand Rapids. You helped each other 
through Desert Storm. Your war experience 
summarized, in personal and moving ways, 
this nation’s war experience. 

From the beginning, you felt the war up 
close. Creston High grad Lieutenant Steven 
Harper was among the first—the first pilots 
in action over Iraq. The war hit home even 
more closely when your reservists left for 
the Gulf, citizen-soldiers from groups like 
the 180th Army National Guard from 
Grand Rapids and Greenville’s 1073d ANG 
and your reservists from the 207th Evacu- 
ation Hospital. They helped care for those 
kids who were wounded in the Scud missile 
attacks. And I understand that in today’s 
parade are families representing your other 
Reserve unit, Company A, Ist Battalion of 
the 24th Marines, which is still deployed 
overseas. Good, strong, decent men and 
women, all of them. They make us proud to 
be Americans. And God bless each and 
every one of them. 

You know, some don’t know this, but 
even the high-tech story of this war unfold- 
ed here. Every time we saw a helicopter or 
jet fighter or M-1 tank, or saw a tape of a 
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Tomahawk cruise missile or laser-guided 
bomb, we saw components produced by 
hard work right here in the Grand Rapids 
area. 

And yes, and more somberly, the war in- 
flicted grief here, too. The Edwards 
family—Gayle, Bennett, Spencer, Adriane— 
we shared your pain when Jack became the 
first Gulf war casualty buried at Arlington. 
The entire Nation poured out condolences 
in letters addressed simply—they came in 
this way: “Gayle Edwards, Grand Rapids.” 
What a tribute to a courageous family. 

And so, for Barbara and me, to walk these 
streets is to feel the pulse of America. A 
couple of months ago, thousands of you ral- 
lied at Veterans Memorial Park, in a sea of 
red, white, and blue—and yes, yellow— 
yellow ribbons that joined the Nation’s 
hearts, and really, for those of you that 
were overseas, were unifying the American 
family. The yellow of the ribbons worn by 
the kids from Lee High and Middle Schools. 
The yellow of the lapel pins that your po- 
licemen made for this county’s officers. The 
spirit of Grand Rapids is and was the spirit 
of America. 

So, in that spirit—the spirit of brother- 
hood, devoid of all arrogance and gloating, 
the spirit of compassion and pride—let’s cel- 
ebrate this Independence Day. Let’s rejoice 
in the gift of every day being able to live 
life and pursue happiness in our freedom’s 
first and finest home. 

The troops of Desert Storm not only res- 
cued a nation abroad, they transformed a 
nation at home. Now let’s use our strength 
and our credibility to take on challenges 
here at home. We can make our schools the 
best in the entire world, and we will. We 
can restore order to our streets, and we 
will. And we can build a society, as the 
Governor said, in which people who want 
to work will have opportunities, in which 
people who seek to build a just society will 
conquer the divisive forces of prejudice, 
and we will build that society. We owe it to 
the generation to come. 

If we didn’t know it before Desert Storm, 
we know now: Nothing can stop us. So, let’s 
all of us—you and me, your family, our 
family—let’s make this America the best 
that it can possibly be. 

Listen to the American spirit expressed in 
a letter to me from a Michigan teacher, 
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Martha Williams—here’s what she wrote: “I 
try to teach my young people that freedom 
isn’t free, that its price is dedication to an 
ideal, and sometimes its price is sacrifice. 
My classroom theme is ‘answering the 
call’—in civilian life as well as military—in 
everyday humble contributions as well as 
heroic, notable efforts.” 

Well, you know something? Martha’s 
right. The American spirit of service—serv- 
ice to each other and to good and bright 
ideals—made our nation great. It will keep 
our nation great. And that spirit—if I take 
away anything else, it’s the feeling that that 
spirit thrives right here in Grand Rapids. 
You can see it. You can feel it. You can be 
proud of it. I know I am. 

I am very proud, and I know I speak 
confidently for Barbara, which I do not 
always do—{/aughter|—when I tell you that 
we are very proud, indeed, to share this 
special day. 

And now may we say thank you, God 
bless you all, and God bless this freest, fair- 
est, greatest country on the face of the 
Earth, the United States of America. Thank 
you all. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:41 p.m. on 
the parade route in front of the City Coun- 
cil Building. In his remarks, he referred to 
Gov. John Engler of Michigan and his wife, 
Michelle, and Congressman Paul B. Henry 
and his wife, Karen. Following his remarks, 
the President and Mrs. Bush returned to 
Washington, DC. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





June 29 


John Sullivan, James Jolley, and Joseph Dolan, 
of Fairfield and Bridgeport, CT 


July 1 
John Smith, of Oklahoma City, OK 





July 2 

Nancy Yoho, of Mansfield, OH 

July 3 

Orville and Goldie Sharp, of Nobleton, FL 
July 4 


Alvin, Gwendolyn, and Brittany Sims, of 
Chicago, IL 


July 5 


St. Francis Conference—Devereaux Apartments, 
of Salem, OR. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 1 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush will host a working luncheon for 
President Gorbachev at the residence of the 
U.S. Ambassador in London, England, on 
July 17, following the conclusion of the 
London economic summit. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation for the terms indicated: 


Patricia A. Caggiano, of New York, for a term 
expiring May 11, 1993. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Currently Ms. Caggiano serves as found- 
er and president of the Precious Hearts Asso- 
ciation for Exceptional Adults, Inc., in Brook- 
lyn, NY. 

Jack T. Dulworth, of Texas, for a term expiring 
May 11, 1993. This is a reappointment. Cur- 
rently Mr. Dulworth serves as chairman of the 
board of the management compensation group, 
Dulworth, Inc., in Houston, TX. 


Marcia Frey, of Florida, for a term expiring May 
11, 1992. She would succeed Jean Gumerson. 
Currently Ms. Frey serves as a community 
service volunteer in Winter Park, FL. 

Martin S. Ulan, of Maine, for a term expiring 
May 11, 1994. He would succeed William 


Kerby Hummer. Since 1972 Mr. Ulan has 
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served as administrator of York Hospital in 
York, ME. 


July 2 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
stay at their home in Kennebunkport, ME. 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 

President; 

—Rick Mears, 

winner; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent participated in the presentation of the 
Desert Storm stamp. 

The President transmitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate 
and to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the House of Representa- 
tives a classified report on foreign intelli- 
gence activities within the United States. 


July 3 

The President met at the White House 

with; 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu. 

At noon, the President and Mrs. Bush 

departed for the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial, in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


July 4 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush watched the fireworks on The Mall 
from the White House. 


July 5 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III. 

In the afternoon, the President toured 

the U.S. Secret Service Training Center in 


1991 Indianapolis 500 
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Beltsville, MD. Following the tour, the 
President departed the center for a week- 
end stay at Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released July 2 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the visit of President Roh 
Tae Woo of the Republic of Korea—by 
Richard Solomon, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Asian and Pacific Affairs 


Released July 3 


Announcement: 
Presidential Citizen’s Medals citations 


Released July 3 —Continued 


Announcement: 
Presidential Medals of Freedom citations 


Advance text: 

Remarks on the 50th anniversary of the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota 


Released July 4 


Advance text: 


Remarks to community members in Marsh- 
field, MO 


Advance text: 
Remarks to community members in Grand 
Rapids, MI 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 2 


H.R. 2332 / Public Law 102-65 

To amend the Immigration Act of 1990 to 
extend for 4 months the application dead- 
line for special temporary protected status 
for Salvadorans 

HJ. Res. 259 / Public Law 102-66 Desig- 
nating July 2, 1991, as “National Literacy 
Day” 
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